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THE DILATORY TACTICS OF AUSTRIA 


USTRIA’S reply in the “Ancona” case is a 
legalistic attempt to befog the issue and delay 
a settlement. The points which it purports to 
make are these: 

The United States has not precisely specified the facts 
on which it bases its case. 

It does not designate the persons on whose testimony 
it relies. 

It has not enumerated the particular points of law 
against which the commander of the submarine of- 
fended. 

Even if its presentation of the facts were correct in 
all points and the most rigorous legal conception were 
applied to them, it does not in any way follow that 
blame should attach to the commander of the submarine 
or the Austrian Government. 

The Austrian Government does not possess authentic 
knowledge of all the pertinent correspondence with the 
German Government on the similar, tho essentially 
unlike, cases to which the American Government seems 
to refer. 

The Austrian Government is, as a matter of course, 
not bound by any attitude that tie Berlin Government 
may have taken in those cases and reserves to itself full 
freedom of maintaining its own legal] views in the pres- 
* ent case. 

These points, ingeniously as they are framed, are not 
well taken. 

Amply sufficient evidence on which to base the Ameri- 
can demand, even if no other were available, is. con- 
tained in the official arnouncement of the Austrian Ad- 


miralty. There it is plainly admitted that the “Ancona” © 


was torpedoed when it was no longer trying to escape 
and while passengers were still on board. 

The mere statement of this fact carries with it the 
legal basis on which the American demand is founded. 
Such an attack is in direct contravention of the rules 
and principles of international law and equity. 

The correspondence with the German Government 
was not referred to in the American note as in any 
sense binding on the Austrian Government. It was 


_merely asserted there that thru this correspondence, 


which had been officially transmitted to Vienna, the 
Austrian Government was fully advised of the attitude 
of our Government toward such attacks. 

The Austrian Government may not be bound by any- 
thing done by Berlin, but the American Government is 
bound to hold the Austrian Government to the same 
strict accountability to which it has held its ally. 

There is no loophole of escape for Austria. Two 
courses are open to her. She can comply with the Amer- 
ican demands or cause the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. The United States— 
Government and people—has no intention of allowing 
the junior partner in the Teutonic alliance to take up 
the business of violating American rights on the seas at 
the point where we persuaded the senior partner to drop 
it. Those rights will be respected to the full or we will 
know the reason why. 

It is gratifying to observe the rapidity with which 
the exchange of notes is going on. The submission of 
Germany to our demands puts us on the most solid 
ground. Austria would do well to come down gracefully 
“and speedily. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


HE retirement of Sir John French from the com- 

mand of the British army on the continent is sim- 
ply the public acknowledgment of what has long been 
apparent, that something must be done to retrieve Brit- 
ish fortunes in France. Whether or how much he was 
to blame, what have been his merits and failings as a 
commander, are questions that will have to be left to 
the future historian who can study the full records of 
the campaign. It is sufficient for the present to know 
that he had one failing—he failed. Whether anybody 
else could do better remains to be seen and will now 
be tried. 

“Lucky French” was the nickname given to him in 
the army by those who were astonished and perhaps 
envious at his continuous success and promotion to the 
highest command. But Solon’s warning that a man may 
be called “lucky” but not “happy” until his life is 


over, comes to mind, for few men have suffered 
a more humiliating downfall than his retirement 
in the midst of a campaign which he had been planning 
for years and had conducted for nearly a year and a 
half. Lord Haldane stated in a speech last March that 
General French had for more than five years before 
the outbreak of the war devoted himself to the study 
of the anticipated conflict with Germany, with the idea 
of being given the command of the Expeditionary 
Force to be landed on the continent for the defense of 
France and Belgium. The London Times History of the 
War thus describes his preparation for what was to be - 
the crowning triumph of his career: 

Particularly did he familiarize himself with Belgium, 
where he knew that the inevitable struggle would be con- 
tested, just as Marshal von Hindenburg spent years of his 


life in studying the bare plains and lonely swamps of Po- 
land to which his name will forever be attached. Always a 
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believer in following out on the promt the lessons taught 
in the military text and history ks, Sir John had made 
annual pilgrimages to Belgium for a number of years in 
succession, accompanied by one or two of his staff, visiting 
the battlefields of Marlborough’s and Napoleon’s campaigns, 
but always studying the ground with an eye to a possibility 
which he knew could not long be delayed. Among the Field 
Marshal’s friends the name of “The Traveling Party” was 
given to him and his companions of these tours. 


But unfortunately he was too late and had to fight in 
France instead of in Belgium, and with 80,000 men in- 
stead of the 160,000 which he had expected to have. 
Consequently he had to begin his campaign with a de- 
feat and came near losing his whole army at the start. 
The foe met him at Mons only ten miles inside the Bel- 
gian border, on August 23, 1914, when the French had 
already begun their retirement. General French failed 
to coérdinate his movements with those of General 
Joffre, and altho he managed the retreat skilfully, the 
British lost six thousand men in the four days following. 

Since then the most that can be said is that the Brit- 
ish have stanchly held their ground. Altho the British 
army has been multiplied by ten and the supply of am- 
munition is abundant, London has not yet been cheered 
by the news of any victory on land. Twice has Sir John 
French attempted to break the German line; at Neuve 
Chapelle, in March, 1915, and at Loos in September, 
1915. But the loss of thousands of men advanced the 
British but a mile or two and the German line remains 
unshaken. 

In both these battles the British lost their advantage 
and sacrificed their men thru deplorable mismanage- 
ment of their troops on the deld. Whose the blame for 
these blunders it is hard to tell, but upon Field Marshal 
French falls the responsibility. Joffre has weeded out 
incompetent generals by the dozen. French should have 
done the same. But how could he when there was a short- 
age of officers of any kind? 

By a magnificent effort of patriotism the British have 
raised an army of four million volunteers, but no effort 
of patriotism can provide them with trained leaders. 
The officers already in the service were not only too few 
but often unqualified for modern scientific warfare. The 
officers’ corps had come to be regarded in England as 
a sort of social club for the sons of the rich and the 
titled classes, instead of a school of never ending study: 

This defect in the British service had long before been 
noticed by military critics such as the late Lord Roberts 
and also by observant laymen such as H. G. Wells. On 
another page of this issue we quote an account by Wells 
of what might have been expected if the British troops 
went into battle under such officers as they had before 
the war, and we print in parallel column an account of 
what actually happened at Loos according to the German 
war correspondent, Kellermann, 

Sir John, now Viscount French, was a dashing Irish 
cavalry officer; of the type of Sheridan rather than 
Grant. But trench-digging and long-range firing have 
antiquated the cavalry charge which used to inspire the 
painters and still arouses applause in the movies. The 
failure of French to coéperate effectively with Joffre on 
the one hand and with Kitchener on the other would 
alone justify his removal so long as these two men re- 
main at the head of the French and British armies. 
Regardless of his merits, it is well that French is re- 
called and it would have been better—as we can now see 
—if he had been recalled long ago. 


The British soldier is as brave and able as any in the 
world. Probably strategic genius is not rarer in the 
United Kingdom than elsewhere. But somewhere in the 
chain between the top and the bottom there is a weak 
link. French failed to find it. Let us hope that Sir Doug- 
las Haig will be more successful. 








SEEING THE LIGHT 


YEAR ago President Wilson received a delegation 

of women, who came to urge him to use his influ- 
ence in behalf of a suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, with a curtly polite negative. 

Last week he promised a similar delegation to give 
the matter his best thought and to consult seriously 
with his colleagues in Congress. 

The times are moving fast. 

We congratulate Mr. Wilson on his new light. 








SUFFRAGE AND FACTORY GIRLS 


LEADING religious paper in New York which is 
ercely attacking woman suffrage and bitterly 
condemning the womanhood of the present day, gives 
prominent room to an article which charges that hun- 
dreds of thousands of young women have rushed into 
the factories because they despise the drudgery of 
housework in their parents’ home or in domestic service. 
It declares that multitudes of women “who have never 
had to work or were supporting themselves by domestic 
service, rushed from the home. They were eager to 
do any work for the ‘unjust male’ for long hours and 
at a low wage rather than do housework for themselves 
or other women. They do not want to be servants, but 
ladies; they would rather toil in mill, factory or shop 
than do ‘menial tasks.’ The problem of domestic help 
as a consequence has become one of the most exasper- 
ating and imperative that a housekeeper and mother 
has to face.” 

How little the writer knows of the fact. These girls 
that rush to the factories are young things in their 
teens, hardly out of the grammar school. They have not 
run away from home, They have not resented household 
tasks, they have gone to the factory because they love 
their father and mother, their brothers and sisters and 
because home is the dearest place in the world for them. 
Before the day’s work abroad is begun they are up early 
to help in the housework and they hasten home at night 
to wash and iron and mend, and have the comfort of 
their own homes, with their families and friends. They 
have gone out, as their young brothers have gone out, 
because their wages are needed to help pay rent and 
buy food and clothes for the household. They work hard 
on piece work and thousands of them carry home at the 
end of the week ten or a dozen dollars to a widowed 
mother for her support and that of the younger chil- 
dren. We know them and honor them for their love of 
the home God gave to them; all their money goes to 
their mother and she gives back to them what they 
need for personal expenses. . 

Of course they have not gone into domestic service. 
Why not? Because they love their home; another’s 
home is not their home. To charge them with a lack of 
domesticity because they prefer to go out during the 
day and earn money to save their own home, rather 
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than to go out and work for strangers, without any 
home at all, with no mother, no brother or sister, where 
they are not treated as equals, this is a monstrous per- 
version of the facts. There are families in which the 
housemaid is treated with consideration and even love, 
and in which her place of work becomes a home; but 
how few are the cases in which the housemaid finds a 
home attractive enough to hold her for ten or twenty 
years. 

Nor is it just to charge that these girls go to the fac- 
tory because they do not wish to have a home of their 
own. The fact is that it is their desire and aim to leave 
the factory for a husband and a home, however humble. 
It is an unfortunate young woman among them who 
does not soon find herself attached to a young man 
whom she is looking upon as a possible husband. They 
know they stand a much better chance to get acquainted 
at home than at service; the home living room is much 
more attractive to desirable company than is the ser- 
vant’s kitchen, and the majority of mistresses do not 
desire that their maids should have “followers.” For 
the sake of a prospective home of their own as well as 
for the enjoyment of their parents’ home, working girls 
prefer the factory to domestic service. 

The multitude of young women that crowd our fac- 
tories present no argument against woman suffrage or 
against the decadence of the housewifely instinct or the 
loss of the feminine virtues. They are rather an em- 
phatic declaration of women’s love for their homes and 
so of the safety of giving them the ballot wherewith 
to protect the home, 


THE PUZZLE OF PELLAGRA 


NE of the knottiest little problems which occupy 

the attention of the medical etiologist is that of 
the cause of pellagra. This curious disease manifests 
itself first in a reddening and roughening of the skin of 
the back of the hands and neck and later causes ner- 
vous and digestive disorders. It has long been known 
in parts of Italy, but is apparently a newcomer in this 
country, where it is spreading rapidly, especially in the 
South. Africa and South America have also been in- 
vaded by the disease. 

Of course in such a case the first thought of the 
physician is to hunt for what the layman calls the 
“microbe,” but which the bacteriologist, in the privacy 
of his laboratory, is most apt to call the “bug.” Many 
investigators have thought they had found it, but have 
not been able to convince the others. The latest report 
of the discovery of the pellagra germ comes from Dr. 
B. W. Page, of Lumberton, North Carolina, who reports 
having observed in 600 cases “an actively and progress- 
ively motile cell-like body which rolls, turns somer- 
saults, spins and darts across the field, but soon reaches 
a state of rest and later presents a beaded appearance.” 
Such an athletic and versatile organism ought to be 
enough to account for the disease, but we must wait 
and see if other physicians find the same. 

For while some are convinced that pellagra is due to 
some kind of a germ, others are equally positive that it 
is produced by an unbalanced diet or some particular 
food. Corn has been most suspected, especially moldy 
corn, or bolted cornmeal. It is the theory of Dr. Joseph 
Goldberger, of the United States Public Health Service, 





that pellagra is not a communicable disease, but is 
caused by a diet containing too much of carbohydrates 
and too little of protein, that is, mostly starch and sugar 
and not enough meat and milk. He has recently pro- 
duced very convincing evidence in favor of his view by 
his experiments on eleven life prisoners in the Missis- 
sippi penitentiary who volunteered to take the test and 
were afterward pardoned by the Governor as a re- 
ward for their services to science. They were fed upon 
a diet of biscuits, fried mush, corn bread, sweet pota- 
toes, rice, brown gravy, sugar and coffee, Three good 
meals of this, well cooked and as varied as possible, do 
not strike one as such bad fare; in fact, it is about what 
many people of that region live on from the cradle to 
the grave, and most of them don’t get pellagra. But out 
of the eleven volunteers put on this ration six developed 
symptoms of pellagra within six months. From this Dr. 
Goldberger concludes that an unbalanced diet is the 
cause of pellagra; that the disease is neither infectious 
nor contagious and it can be cured or prevented by add- 
ing nitrogenous foods, such as fresh meat, milk, 
eggs, peas, beans and other vegetables. This conclusion 
has been confirmed by experiments in sanitariums and 
orphanages where pellagra used to be endemic but has 
been eliminated by a better balanced dietary secured 
by the increase of the nitrogenous element. 

The yellow press writes up these experiments in the 
following absurd fashion: 

“I have been thru a thousand hells,” sobbed a thin, gaunt 
man with glassy eyes and skin like parchment, as he stag- 
gered into a New Orleans hotel today. 

“Freedom is mighty sweet and I was willing to face death 
to secure it. But I believe I have paid in full for my crime. 
Nine months of torture, just think of it! Several of us 
tried suicide during the last few months, but we were 
watched night and day. At any time I would have gladly 


welcomed a bullet, but our guards only laughed when we 
attempted to escape.” 


Considering that there was no change in their diet 
during the first six weeks and that they were discharged 
within six weeks after the first reddening of the skin 
was observed and that “the nervous and gastro-intestinal 
symptoms were mild,” it is hard to see where the “nine 
months of torture” comes in. And what about the mil- 
lions of poor people who have to live in the “hell” of 
such restricted diet all their lives without the possibility 
of being pardoned out? 

Their condition is indeed bad enough without any 
exaggeration by the yellow press and the only way to 
release them is by determining the cause of the malady 
to which they are liable. Dr. Goldberger’s experiments, 
tho valuable, are not entirely conclusive and there is con- 
siderable evidence on the other side. Siler, Garrison and 
McNeal have been studying the cotton mill villages of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, where pellagrins number 
104 per ten thousand of the population. They have come 
to the conclusion that it is a specific infectious disease, 
for the disease spreads thru a household and to the near 
neighbors. They do not believe that the excessive use 
of cornmeal has anything to do with it and they find 
that the frequent use of milk and fresh meat does not 
prevent it. Whites are much more apt to contract the 
disease than blacks and women are more susceptible 
than men. 

The facts that pellagra comes on in spring and sum- 
mer and subsides in the winter and that it is often nar- 
rowly localized and that it is apt to appear upon the 
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hands and face, lead to the inference that it is due to 
@ germ carried by some kind of an insect. Various insects 
are under suspicion, the stable fly and the buffalo gnat 
especially, but they have not yet been convicted. 

And so the matter stands. When doctors disagree it 
would be rash for an editor to attempt to decide be- 
tween them. We can only express the hope that the 
systematic researches now being carried on by the aid 
of public agencies and private philanthropy may soon 
solve the problem and so relieve humanity of this new 
scourge. 

=—_—_—— 


PLUCKING THE GOOSE WITH THE LEAST 
SQUAWKING 


HEN the income tax was enacted two years ago, 

it was so insignificant a burden on the vast ma- 
jority of those who paid it that most of them told the 
truth in their declarations. 

But now should the tax be increased, as the President 
proposes in order to put thru his preparedness program 
—the temptation to evade it will be very great. But the 
Government already has each man’s sworn statement 
catalogued, and it will be very easy to inquire into the 
fiscal status of those whose new declarations disclose a 
smaller income than the old. 

Thus the rich will find it practically impossible to 
shift their burdens under the more drastic law, and that 
is one strong point in favor of the new act. 








WIVES FOR THE WOUNDED 


"J “HE rector and curate of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, 
.J& have advertised in the London Times for women 
who are willing to take as husbands the more or less 
crippled soldiers who are now coming, back from France 
and Gallipoli in a continuous stream. It is proposed to 
establish a “League for the Marrying of Wounded 
Heroes,” and the reverend originators of the plan argue 
for it in such language as this: 

The possibility that a man who has freely offered himself 
for his country has no alternative. but to.spend his broken 
life in grim untended loneliness or the gray depression of 
an institution is not to be tolerated. He is the very last who 
should be denied the shelter of a home and the joys of 
family life. Better for him otherwise if his days were ended 
on the field of battle. But there is hope. Maybe many noble- 
minded patriotic women will gladly give their lives and 
strength to ameliorate the conditions of such men, and that 
in the highest and best way, a consecrated marriage. 

Some of the best marriages have been those in which 
certain physical difficulties had seemed a barrier—lameness 
or.armlessness or blindness, which has, however, not proved 
impossible to happiness. They were based upon high unself- 
ishness and therefore lasting. 

The scheme is well intentioned but unnecessary. On 
the basis of a half century of expensive experience we 
Americans can state with positiveness that this delicate 
matter can all be arranged without the aid of the clergy 
except of course in clinching the bargain. Only let the 
British Government pay such pensions as are deemed 
suitable by those most concerned, and then every vet- 
eran will on landing find himself beset by a bevy of sym- 
pathetic, charming and energetic ladies any one of 
whom will be only too glad to devote her life to his care. 
No soldier come from the wars is too old or ugly, none 
too crippled or battle-scarred, but that some woman 
will be found willing to wait upon his declining years 
and to extend them as long as possible. 


MERCY AND JUDGMENT 


HE German press is greatly surprized that both 

the English and the French are so much shocked 
at the execution of the English nurse Miss Cavell, who 
was convicted of the military offense of harboring cer- 
tain Belgians and allowing them to escape the country. 
The Kélnischer Zeitung, one of the ablest and most 
representative of German newspapers, discusses at 
length the outburst of English indignation and says: 


If the English had shot a woman in similar circum- 
stances, people in Germany would have regarded the victim 
as an heroic martyr, for nobody among us doubts that Miss 
Cavell acted from patriotic motives. But it would have 
occurred to nobody in Germany to make capital out of the 
matter, as evidence of the enemy’s moral degradation. The 
difference in the way of thinking is explained by the dif- 
ference of English and German views of justice—in a minor 
cae, no doubt, by the difference in views about woman’s 
position. 


The difference between the two cultures could hardly 
have been more clearly and frankly exprest. It has often 
been remarked—-we remember very emphatically by 
Julian Hawthorne some years ago—that Germans pay 
no such respect to women as English and American 
courtesy requires; that it considers them not as some- 
thing finer, not even as equal, but as markedly inferior; 
but it has not been so frequently remarked that German 
culture holds justice so sacred that it less inclines 
to mercy than is the case in Great Britain and America. 
We have suspected it, have seen evidence of that sever- 
ity which prefers harshness to mercy, but that such is 
the German temper is here admitted on high authority. 
Our students in the German universities have not been 
pleased to see how ready their associates in the lecture 
room have been to take offense at a fancied insult 
which can be expiated only with a duel. It has seemed 
to them that in this German culture is a century behind 
the age. 

Law is sacred but must not be, the English would 
say, too sacred. Mercy is even more sacred than justice. 
Mercy is the choicest attribute of God. 

“And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice.” 

The law is good, very good, but it is the balance of 
mercy and law, not the stringency of law alone by 
which we measure a nation’s moral culture. Javert, the 
ideal of criminal law, is the most hateful of all Victor 
Hugo’s characters. If it be true that Germans would 
not condemn the criminal execution of a German woman 
for a similar infraction of law, this would be evidence 
that Germany is a century behind the Christian con- 
science of the day. By going back a few centuries we 
can find similar. crimes or worse committed in England 
under the pretext of law. In 1586 Margaret Clitherow 
was sentenced to a most cruel death for having harbored 
and maintained Jesuit and Seminary priests. She is 
counted among the martyrs of the church, and Miss 
Cavell’s name will go down to history with that of Joan 
of Arc as martyrs of patriotism. It was a sad day for 
Germany when that blood was shed. It will be long re- 
membered against Germany. The American Minister 
tried to save her at Brussels, but his plea was harshly 
refused and law allowed no delay. The Apostle James 
has pronounced judgment on those who condemned and 
slew her and on those who defend the crime. “He shall 
have judgment without mercy that hath showed no 
mercy; and mercy rejoiceth against judgment.” 









































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


December 13—General de Castelnau 
appointed chief of staff under Joffre. 
The last of the Allies driven from 
Serbia into Greece. 

December 14—Turks attacking Brit- 
ish at Kut-el-Amara, Mesopotamia. 

- 45 French aeroplanes drop bombs 
on railroad stations and works be- 
hind the German lines. 

December 15—Sir Douglas Haig re- 
places Sir John French in command 
of British forces in France. Austria 
asks United States for evidence in 
“Ancona” case. 

December 16—French Finance Min- 
ister states that France is spending 

),000,000 a month on the war. 
Italians continue bombardment of 
Gorz. 

December 17—Russians take Hama- 
dan, Persia. Italian troops shipped 

; to Avlona, Albania. 

December 18—-Germany denies insti- 
gating lawlessness in United States. 
British prepare to defend Suez. 

December 19—Allies fortifying Sal- 
onika. American reply to Austrian 
note forwarded. 




















As winter comes on 
the storm of war 
quiets down in the 
north and the cyclone center moves 
southward. The opening of a road thru 
the Balkans has enabled the Central 
Powers to enter Asia and here, during 
the next few months, we may expect 
some important and possibly decisive 
developments. A regular railroad serv- 
ice has been already established be- 
tween Berlin and Constantinople, two 
trains each week running in either di- 
rection in thirty hours. From Scutari 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus 
from Constantinople a railroad runs to 
a point north of Aleppo where it 
branches; one line running south to 
Jerusalem and the other east toward 
Bagdad. Obviously the first is directed 
toward Egypt and the second toward 
India. Both railroads have been im- 
proved and extended by German en- 
gineers during the past year and are 
now in a condition to despatch Turkish 
or even Austro-German troops to either 
front. The German papers announce 
with glee that a blow is soon to be 
struck “at the Achilles tendon of the 
British Empire.” But at which point, 
Egypt or India? That is the question 
which is now puzzling the British Gov- 
ernment and since they do not know 
where the blow is to fall they must pro- 
tect both the Tigris and the Suez Canal. 
The Germans have, as we see, acquired 
in Asia the same strategic advantage 
they have had in Europe, the power of 
taking the offensive at will on interior 
lines. 

The German Bagdad railroad is sup- 
posed still to lack about 150 miles of 
reaching Mosul on the Tigris and then 
there is 150 miles further down the 
river to go before Samarra is reached, 


The German 
Campaign in Asia 


which is connected with Bagdad by rail. 
But this gap of 300 miles, half land and 
half water transport, may soon be 
bridged if it has not already been. At 
any rate it is not impassable as the 
British last. month’ found to their sor- 
row when the arrival of reinforcements 
under German leadership at Bagdad 
drove them back down the river for a 
hundred miles. They established them- 
selves at Kut-el-Amara, doubtless occu- 
pying the elaborate system of fortifi- 
cations which the Turks had construct- 
ed here and which the British had taken 
from them a few weeks before. In their 
retreat from near Bagdad the British 
lost several river steamboats and a 
train of 700 camels and the entire ex- 
pedition is imperilled by the attacks 
which are being made on it by the 
Turks and Arabs from three sides. So 
far these attacks have been successful- 
ly repulsed and reinforcements from 
India and Egypt are being brought up 
from the Persian Gulf as rapidly as 
possible. 

But now come rumors that a force 
of several hundred thousand Turks is 
Being trained in Palestine by Field 
Marshal von der Goltz for an attack on 
Egypt. The railroad to Jerusalem is 
said to have been double-tracked and 
extended to the Egyptian frontier. 
From this point it would be possible to 
push on rapidly a light track road in 
the rear of the army as it advanced 
across the desert of Sinai to the Suez 
Canal. Such an expedition would have 
a much better chance of success than 
that which the British repelled last 
February. It is then no wonder that the 
Dutch steamship companies have an- 
nounced their intention to send their 





vessels around the Cape of Good Hope 
henceforth rather than risk the passage 
of the canal. 


Sir John French, 
who has been in 
command of _ the 
British army in France and Flanders 
ever since it landed in August of last 
year, has resigned that position and 
has been appointed commander in chief 
of the troops in the United Kingdom. 
As a reward for his services in the 
Great War the King has made him a 
Viscount. 

This dignity, however, will not con- 
ceal the fact that the change is made 
in the hope of bettering the British 
fortunes on the continent. As we ex- 
plain editorially in this issue, it is im- 
possible to say in how far French is to 
blame for their lack of success, but it is 
quite likely that some one else may be 
more useful. For one thing there has 
for years been a personal feud between 
French and Kitchener and especially 
between their respective partizans in 
court and camp. This is said to have 
originated in the feeling on the part of 
French and his followers that Kitch- 
ener did not give him sufficient credit 
for what he did in the Boer War in 
1900. It was his famous cavalry charge 
which broke the Boer lines and relieved 
the siege of Kimberley. General French 
led this charge in person with Douglas 
Haig, who now succeeds him in France, 
at his side. The Lancers galloped in 
long lines across the open field in the 
face of the Boer guns and yet not one 
of them was killed. Needless to say this 
is not the sort of tactics which can now 
be employed against the German 
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WHICH WAY WILL THE GERMANS STRIKE? 
The Germans, now in communication with Constantinople, can carry the campaign into Asia 
by two routes by railroad lines which they have been actively pushing during the past year. 
The Syrian railroad leading down thru Palestine has been extended to the Egyptian frontier. 
The Bagdad railroad reaches nearly to the Tigris. The British force, which came up from the 
Persian Gulf, had, as the arrow indicates, arrived within a few miles of Bagdad when it was 
driven back to Kut-el-Amara, where it is now besieged. The Persian force under German officers, 
which is bled Ispahan, may attack their line of communications from the eastern side 
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trenches, with their entanglements and 
machine guns. 

During the present war the antagon- 
ism between the French and Kitchener 
factions has been increased by mutual 
recrimination. French was blamed be- 
cause the great advance promised by 
Kitchener in the spring failed to come 
off. French in self-defense dropt a hint 
to certain newspaper correspondents at 
the front that the failure was Kitch- 
ener’s fault for not supplying the 
proper kind of shells, that shrapnel was 
useless against modern entrenchments. 
This being made known in England 
thru the Northcliffe journals in spite 
of the censorship led to a reform. The 
manufacture of shells was taken out of 
Kitchener’s hands and Lloyd George, as 
Minister of Munitions, undertook the 
manufacture of the high explosive 
shells demanded. Even with these, how- 
ever, the expected advance did not take 
place. 

Viscount French is now sixty-three 
years old. He was born the same year 
as Earl Kitchener, now Secretary of 
State for War, and General Joffre, who 
has supreme command of all the French 
armies. 

French, like Kitchener, is of Irish 
blood, tho his mother was Scotch. His 
father was a naval captain and he also 
entered the navy at fifteen, but changed 
to the cavalry when he came of age. 
He was in retirement when the war 
broke out on account of becoming in- 
volved in the Home Rule affair and 
making terms, without the knowledge 


of the Government, with the officers 
who refused to coerce Ulster. 

Sir Douglas Haig, who now takes 
command of the British forces in 
France, is fifty-four years old, and has 
been French’s right hand man both in 
the Boer War and this. 

General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
has been placed in command of an army 
for the conquest of German East 
Africa, 3 
In spite of the protest 
The Struggle of the Greek Govern- 
for Salonica ment against the forti- 
fication of Salonica by the Allies the 
work is being pushed forward with 
feverish haste. The city is protected on 
the land side by a close semicircle of 
hills. On these heavy artillery is being 
mounted and the soldiers and Serbian 
refugees and any other men who can 
be hired are kept at trench-digging, 
night and day. The Anglo-French au- 
thorities have taken possession of all 
the railroads, yards and stations of this 
part of Greece for military purposes: 
They have also assumed control of the 
Greek customs at tius port. 

The first line of defense is estab- 
lished about twenty miles north of 
Salonica, which is half way to the Ser- 
bian border. Beyond this the French 
and British, in their retreat, laid waste 
the country and tore up the railroad 
and destroyed the tunnels and bridges 
so as to check the advance of the 
enemy. The Greek Government has 
finally consented to the demands of the 


Allies and withdrawn its troops from 
the prospective war zone. 

So far none of their pursuers have 
crost the boundary into Greece, but it 
is said that an army of 200,000 Ger- 
mans, Austro-Hungarians and Bulgars 
are assembling on the frontier for an 
invasion of Greece. Eight batteries, 
each composed of three 7% inch guns, 
have reached Sofia for use in the attack 
on Salonica which, it is expected, will 
soon occur. 

The election for the Greek Parlia- 
ment took place on Sunday, December 
19, part of the army being demobilized 
in order that the soldiers might return 
home to yote. Ex-Premier Venizelos, 
who was dismissed from the Govern- 
ment by the King because he favored 
joining the Allies, advised his followers 
not to take part in the election, realiz- 
ing that he could not hope to prevail 
against the King. 

The Bulgarian people are joyful over 
the conquest of Serbian Macedonia and 
the redemption of the Bulgars in this 
region, for which Bulgaria has fought 
three wars within three years. The Ger- 
mans, too, regard the expulsion of the 
French and British from the Vardar 
valley within ten days as one of their 
greatest exploits in the war. The hights 
and passes of this region were, accord- 
ing to the Berlin report, occupied by 
97,000 French and 75,000 British with 
600 field guns, 1380 mountain guns and 
80 heavy howitzers. “The French 
fought much more bravely than the 
British.” “Two British divisions were 








N reply to the much esteemed note, 

No. 4167, which his Excellency Mr. 

Frederic Courtland Penfield, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America, directed to him in the name 
of the American Government under 
date of the 9th inst., and in the mat- 
ter of the sinking of the Italian 
steamer “Ancona,” the undersigned, 
preliminary to a thoro, meritorious 
treatment of the demand, has the 
honor to observe that the sharpness 
with which the Government of the 
United States considers it necessary 
to blame the commanding officer of the 
submarine concerned in the affair, and 
the firmness in which the demands ad- 
drest to the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment appear to be exprest, might 
well have warranted the expectation 
that the Government of the United 
States should precisely specify the ac- 
tual circumstances of the affair upon 
which it bases its case. 

As is not difficult to perceive, the 
resentation of the facts in the case 
n the aforesaid note leaves room for 
many doubts, and even if this presen- 
tation were correct in all points and 
the most rigorous legal conception 
were applied to the judgment of the 
case, it does not in any way sufficient- 
ly warrant - blame to the 
commanding officer of the war vessel 
or to the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government of the United 
States has also failed to designate the 
persons upon whose testimony it relies 
and to whom it apparently believes it 
may attribute a higher degree of 
credibility than to the commander of 
the Imperial and Royal Fleet. The 





note also fails to give any information 


manding officer of the submarine 


—-—— 
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THE EVASIVE AUSTRIAN NOTE 


whatsoever as to the number, names, 
and more precise fate of the American 
citizens who were on board of the said 
steamer at the critical. moment. 
Moreover, in view of the fact that 
the Washington Cabinet has now 
made a positive statement to the ef- 
fect that citizens of the United States 
of America came to grief in the inci- 
dent in question, the Imperial and 
Royal Government,.is in principle 
ready to enter into an exchange of 
views in the affair with the Govern- 


-ment of the United States. It must, 


however, in the first place, raise the 
question why that Government failed 
to give juridical reasons for the de- 
mands set forth in its note with ref- 
erence to the special circumstances of 
the incriminating events upon which 
it itself lays stress, and why in lieu 
thereof it referred to an exchange of 
correspondence which it has conducted 
with another Government in other 
cases. 

The Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is the less able to follow the 
Washington Cabinet in this unusual 


.path, since it by no means possesses 


authentic knowledge of all of the per- 
tinent correspondence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, nor is it 
of the opinion that such knowledge 
might be sufficient for it in the pres- 
ent case, which, in so far as it is in- 
formed, is in essential points of an- 
other nature than the case or cases 
to which the Government of the 
United States seems to allude. The 
Imperial and Royal Government may, 
therefore, leave it to the Washington 
Cabinet to formulate the particular 
points of law against which the com- 


is alleged to have offended on the oc- 
easion of the sinking of the “Ancona.” 

The Government of the United 
States has also seen fit to refer to 
the attitude which the Berlin Cabinet 
assumed in the above mentioned cor- 
respondence. The Imperial and Royal 
Government finds in the much es- 
teemed note no indication whatever 
of the intent with which this refer- 
ence was made. Should, however, the 
Government of the United States 
thereby have intended to express an 
—- to the effect that a prejudice 
of whatever nature existed for the Im- 
perial and Royal Government with re- 
ae to the juridical consideration of 
the affair in question, this Govern- 
ment must, in order to preclude pos- 
sible misunderstandings, declare that, 
as a matter of course, it reserves to 
itself full freedom of maintaining its 
own legal views in the discussion of 
the case of the “Ancona.” 

In having the honor to have re- 
course to the kindness of his Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of the United 
States of America with the most re- 
spectful request to be good enough to 
communicate the foregoing to the 
American Government, and on this 
occasion to state that the Imperial 
and Royal Government, in no less de- 
gree than the American Government. 
and under all circumstances, most 
sincerely deplores the fate of the in- 
nocent victims of the incident in ques- 
tion, the undersigned at the same time 
avails himself of this opportunity to 
renew the expression of his most dis- 
tinguished consideration to his Excel- 
lency the Ambassador. BurRIAN 

December, 15, 1915 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS DRAWN BY A SOLDIER-ARTIST 


“En repos, Ville aux Bois, 23 Avril, 1915”—Resting in the City in the Wood. The work of 
M. Lambrecht 


annihilated” and a large number of 
prisoners and guns were taken. The 
British give out a quite contradictory 
version. According to this, the losses of 
the Allies were small considering that 
they were outnumbered ten to one, and 
they retreated in good order, driving 
before them all the castle and sheep in 
this part of Serbia and “absolutely de- 
nuding the country of everything val- 
uable to the enemy.” Instead of “two 
divisions,” that is, 40,000 men, which 
were destroyed it was two companies 
of an Irish regiment, the Inniskillings, 
who sacrificed themselves to save the 
army. Tho armed only with rifles and 
short of ammunition they held the crest 
of a hill in the second line all one 
morning against a heavy bombardment 
and repeated charges by the Bulgars 
until the third line could be strength- 
ened behind them. “Hardly a man of 
them escaped.” 

Italy has sent a force across the 
Adriatic to Avlona in order to rescue 
the Serbian army which has taken re- 
fuge in Albania. Avlona is one of the 
ports which Italy desires to annex and 
it has been occupied by a garrison of 
Italian troops since the war began. 


Charged with hav- 
Guess. See ing plotted in this 

Arrested country the destruc- 
tion of the Welland Canal in Canada, 
Paul Koenig, R. E. Leyendecker and 
Frederick Metzler were arrested in 
New York, last week, and held for trial, 
the penalty for such an offense being 
three years in prison. Koenig, hereto- 
fore known as the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company’s Chief of Police 
at our Eastern ports, is believed to be 
the head of Germany’s secret service 
here. Leyendecker, a naturalized citi- 
zen and a merchant, accompanied 
Koenig when the latter, at Buffalo and 
elsewhere, was making plans for de- 


stroying the locks of the canal. This 
waterway, eighty years old, and con- 
structed at a cost of $27,000,000, .con- 
nects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario and 
all transatlantic trade from the great 
lakes passes thru it to the St. Law- 
rence River. Metzler was Koenig’s 
stenographer. For three months Fed- 
eral detectives had been watching and 
following Koenig, who used no less 
than thirteen aliases in his plotting. 
The papers seized when he was arrested 
contain the names of nearly 100 men, 
who are said to be his agents. 

A day or two later, Frederick 
Schleindl, an audit clerk in the foreign 
department of the National City Bank 
in New York, the greatest of our banks, 
was arrested for stealing dispatches 


from the Allies relating to shipments 
of munitions and giving them to agents 
of Germany. He has been in this coun- 
try three years and a half, and he en- 
tered the service of the bank in Octo- 
ber, 1914. He virtually admitted his 
guilt, saying that he had been moved 
by patriotism. He also admitted, how- 
ever, that he had received $400 for the 
dispatches. John Swoboda, formerly 
employed at the works of the Du Pont 
Powder Company, in New Jersey, has 
been arrested because it is thought that 
he may have caused the explosion on 
November 30 that killed thirty-one 
men. Nitro-glycerine, dynamite and 
other explosives were found in his 
rooms. 

In San Francisco there have been 
several arrests and indictments which 
involve the German Consulate. Among 
those indicted are Baron George von 
Brincken, an attaché of the consulate, 
and Charles C. Crowley, a detective 
employed by the German Consul, Franz 
Bopp. It appears that Crowley super- 
vised a series of explosions in Pacific 
ports and at powder factories in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana and Michigan. Supplies 
about to be shipped to Russia by. way 
of Vladivostock were destroyed at the 
ports. The powder factories were at 
work on war orders. Much evidence was 
furnished in the confessions of Jo- 
hannes Koolbergen and Louis J. Smith, 
whom Crowley employed and who re- 
ceived from him considerable sums to 
pay for their work. Koolbergen was 
hired to blow up the bridges and tun- 
nels of the Canadian Pacific road. 


On account of the ac- 
cusations of German in- 
terference in American 
affairs the German Government has is- 
sued a general repudiation of all such 
charges. The statement calls attention 
to the impossibility of keeping in touch 
with American sentiment and the un- 
reliability of the information it receives 
from this country since the German 
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EIGHT MILES OF DAYLIGHT 
These great searchlights with an eight-mile reach are used by the Germans on the coast of Belgium 
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THE WANING OF THE WAX WORKS 
Auctioning off the million dollar glories of the long-famous Eden Musée, in New York, which 


has finally past away, 


done to death by newer thrills. Queen Victoria, jostled here by Coney 


Island, movie and dime museum buyers, was bundled out together with the Colonel, Washington, 
Lincoln, Wellington, Napoleon, Julius Cwsar and half a dozen other great ones for $230; twenty- 
six rulers of the world were sold for $23 apiece; and Governor Whitman fetched only $7 


Government has no channel of confi- 
dential communication even with its 
own embassy. 


Messages by cable must pass thru the 
English censorship and messages in secret 
code by wireless are forbidden. Therefore 
misunderstandings are bound to arise, 
while explanations are often so circum- 
scribed or belated as to be not wholly ef- 
fective. 

Apparently the enemies of Germany have 
succeeded in creating the impression that 
the German Government is in some way 
morally or otherwise responsible for what 
Mr. Wilson has characterized anti-Ameri- 
ean activities, comprehending attacks upon 
property and violations of the rules which 
the American Government has seen fit to 
impose upon the course of neutral trade. 
This the German Government absolutely 
denies. It cannot specifically repudiate acts 
committed by individuals over whom it has 
no control and of whose movements and in- 
tentions it is neither officially nor unofficial- 
ly informed. It can only say, and does most 
emphatically declare to Germans abroad, 
to German-American citizens of the United 
States, to the American people, all alike, 
that whoever is guilty of conduct tending 
to associate the German cause with law- 
lessness of thought, suggestion or deed 
against life, property and order in the 
United States in in fact an enemy of that 
very cause and a source of embarrassment 
to the German Government, notwithstand- 
ing anything he or they may believe to the 


contrary, 
A strike which threatened 
Labor | 
Questions to delay all railroad freight 


in the'vicinity of Chicago, 
and which had the support of the three 
great railroad brotherhoods, or unions. 
was settled on the 17th, and the ad- 
justment was due mainly to the work 
of G. W. W. Hangar, representing the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. The strikers were employees 
of the Belt Line, at Chicago, which 
handles and transfers thousands of 
freight cars daily for the seventeen 
lines which enter that city. Much of 


their work is done at a suburban place 
named Clearing, where there are few 
dwelling houses, and the dispute related 
to the trains by which the company car- 
ried them to and from their homes, 
two or three miles away. Before a set- 
tlement was reached, 15,000 loaded 
cars were tied up. The three brother- 
hoods have $11,000,000 in their treas- 
uries, and their officers exprest a will- 
ingness to use all of this money in the 
contest. For a time there was a dead- 
lock, and some expected that all the 
seventeen railroads would be involved. 
In the settlement the company agrees 
to provide eight trains a day for the 
men. 

There are indications that the strike 
of garment workers ‘in Chicago, now 
three months old, in the course of 
which two persons have been killed and 
more than 1000 arrested, will soon be 
adjusted, and that the strikers will gain 
nearly all that they sought. But there 
may be a national strike of 70,000 
makers of shirtwaists early in the com- 
ing year, for higher wages, as meetings 
relating to it have recently been held 
in several cities. There may also be, on 
or about May 1, a national strike of 
railroad workmen for an increase of 
wages and a reduction of hours. Union 
employees in the West recently con- 
sented to join those of the East and 
South in such a movement. In New 
York City 8000 waiters have been on 
strike for recognition of their union 
and an increase of 30 per cent, with a 
ten-hour day. About 200 restaurants 
have yielded, and 1500 of the strikers 
have been successful. Many foundries 
in the Pittsburgh district are idle, ow- 
ing to a strike of iron molders for 
eight hours. 

The Eastman Kodak Company will 
give $1,000,000 to its employees who 


have been in the service one year, as 
an annual wage dividend. Each is to 
receive 3% per cent of his annual pay, 
up to five years, and 8000 of the 11,000 
employees are entitled to the dividend. 
The Crane Company in Chicago is to 
distribute about $700,000 among its 
employees of six months’ service, and 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company, of 
Waterbury, ‘Connecticut, which recent- 
ly increased wages, will give a bonus 
of 10 per cent. In the same city a 
branch of the International Silver 
Company, which recently was disturbed 
by a strike, is to increase wages by 10 
per cent and reduce the week from 60 
to 55 hours. 


The Democrats of the 
War Taxes for House held a caucus 
Another Year to consider the pro- 
posed extension of the emergency tax 
law for one year. It was to expire on 
December 31. There were only two 
members who declined to be bound by 
the caucus decision, which was in favor 
of extension. When the joint resolution 
for extension was laid before the 
House, the committee explained that 
when the law was enacted, Congress 
did not expect that the war would be 
such a long one. But the end was not 
yet in sight, and our imports, with the 
duties, had been decreased on account 
of it. On the 16th the joint resolution 
was passed by a vote of 205 to 189. All 
the Republicans opposed it, and with 
them were five Democrats—Hilliard 
and Keating, of Colorado; Callaway, of 
Texas; Wingo, of Arkansas, and 
Buchanan, of Illinois. On several pre- 
liminary motions the margin was a 
narrow one, and the motion to recom- 
mit was defeated by a majority of only 
eight. Mr. Kitchin, the floor leader, said 
that failure to pass this resolution and 
to repeal the law making sugar free of 
duty after May 1 would cause a deficit 
of $81,000,000, while the action pro- 
posed in both cases would reduce the 
deficit to not more than $6,000,000. 
The debate in the House and in the 
Senate on the following day was of a 
partizan character, relating mainly to 
the tariff policies and legislation of the 
two great parties. Republicans in the 
House asserted that the Government 
would not have needed these taxes if 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff had been re- 
tained. Mr. Cannon, formerly Speaker, 
had something to say about Democratic 
extravagance. In the Senate, where the 
extension was ordered by a party vote 
of 45 to 29, the chief speakers were 
Mr. Underwood, recently Democratic 
leader in the House, and Mr. Penrose 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Underwood earn- 
estly defended the present tariff law, 
with which his name is connected. At 
the end of the week Congress adjourned 
for the holiday recess, which will end 
on January 4. 


‘ ,. President Wilson and 
a Mrs. Edith Bolling 

8 Galt, widow of Nor- 
man Galt, the daughter of the late 
William H. Bolling, of Virginia, were 
married on the 18th, in the evening, at 
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the bride’s residence in Washington. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Herbert Scott Smith, rector of St. 
Margaret’s Episcopal Church, in which 
Mrs. Galt is a pewholder, assisted by 
the Rev. James H. Taylor, pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian Church, which 
the President usually attends. Extreme 
simplicity had been sought and all dis- 
play, official or otherwise, was avoid- 
ed. There were about forty-five guests 
and nearly all of these were relatives 
of the President or of Mrs. Galt. There 
were no representatives of the diplo- 
matic corps and only one Cabinet offi- 
cer, Secretary McAdoo, who was pres- 
ent because he is Mr. Wilson’s son-in- 
law. The floral decorations were elab- 
orate and very beautiful, but there was 
no music, ‘until a little was heard from 
a concealed orchestra after the cere- 
mony. There were no bridesmaids or 
flower girls. Many gifts had been re- 
ceived from Cabinet officers, members 
of Congress and Ambassadors, but no 
list of them was given to the public. 
At a little before 10 o’clock Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson left the house, and at 
11:15 p. m. they started in a private 
car for Hot Springs, Virginia, where 
they intended to remain for two weeks. 


Since the remov- 
al from office, by 
Governor Whit- 
man, of Edward E. McCall, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission 
whose territory is the southern part of 
the State of New York, the Thompson 
Legislative Committee, which asked for 
the removal of McCall, has taken testi- 
mony in which another member of the 
commission, Robert Colgate Wood, is 
accused of demanding and receiving 
bribes. This testimony has been laid 
before a grand jury, and the indictment 
of Commissioner Wood is expected. 
Walter D. Uptegraff, president of the 
Union Switch and Signal Company, tes- 
tified that in the summer of 1914, he 
then being a vice-president, a bribery 
proposition from Wood was laid before 
a meeting of the company’s board by 
Vice-President Sidney G. Johnson and 
the president, Colonel Henry G. Prout. 
It was rejected, and as a result of what 
took place at the meeting both Prout 
and Johnson were forced to resign. 
Johnson, now vice-president of the 
General Railway Signal Company, tes- 
tified that Wood sent for him and said 
to him that for his influence and vote 
with respect to a pending contract 
which wouid give the company $200,- 
000 for placing its signals on the Cen- 
ter street loop of the New York sub- 
way he ought to receive $5000. This 
was the proposition which came before 
the board. There was testimony that 
$1500 had been paid to Wood in con- 
nection with a signal contract for an- 
other railway. 

Johnson had been with the Union 
Company fifteen years. According to 
his story, Colonel Prout said there must 
be no quarrel with Wood, but that ne- 
gotiations should be continued. Colonel 
Prout himself testified that he had not 
felt like taking the responsibility of 
losing the contract or of paying the 


New York’s Public 
Service Commission 


bribe, without authority given by the 
board. S. O. Levinson, counsel for the 
company, testified that at the board 
meeting both Johnson and Prout were 
anxious that action be taken at once, 
because they had promised to pay to 
Wood the $5000. It was for this reason 
that they were compelled to withdraw 
from the company. The committee is 
also inquiring about .a contract for 
about $1,500,000 which was awarded 
to the General Signal Company after 
Johnson had become vice-president of 
that corporation, altho the bid of the 
Federal Company was lower by $117,- 
000. Alfred Renshaw, president of the 
Federal Company, testified that his 
vice-president, John T. Cade, told him 
that a former business partner of Com- 
missioner Wood had assured him that 
for a “consideration” he could get this 
contract. 

Wood asserts that the testimony of 
Uptegraff and Johnson is untrue. The 
punishment for the offense in question 
is ten years imprisonment, or a fine of 


$5000, or both. 


a : Villa has decided, late 
—a — reports from Mexico 

D the Fignt say, to give up the fight 
and leave the country. The officers un- 
der his command are discouraged and 
ready to accept Carranza’s offer of am- 
nesty. He calls them traitors. He has 
recently had about 4000 soldiers with 
him, and there were 2000 at Juarez. 
If he is permitted to live quietly in the 
United States, he says, he will cross 
the line; if not, he will go to Europe. 
There are reports that he has been en- 
gaged for a lecture tour in this country. 
Before he decided to quit, he and his 
forces had been pursuing a lawless 
course. In Madera, at the Pearson 
works, he demanded $250,000 and held 
thirty Americans for ransom. Those 
who refused to pay, it was announced, 
would be burned at the stake. He de- 
nounced our Government for permit- 
ting the transportation of Carranza’s 
soldiers on our railroads. In a recent 
battle not far from the Arizona line, 
the prisoners taken from his forces by 
General Calles were shot. President 
Wilson has sent to the Senate the nomi- 
nation of Henry P. Fletcher, now Am- 


bassador to Chile, to be Ambassador. to 
Mexico. 

Monsignor Kelley, president of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, and 
other prominent Catholic clergymen, 
have complained to the State Depart- 
ment that Carranza is not faithful to 
his agreement concerning Catholics. 
They have submitted evidence that new 
anti-religious decrees have been issued 
by Carranza Governors, and that the 
Governor of Yucatan has ordered all 
Catholic priests to marry and to work 
eight hours a day in the public offices; 
also that the university in Guadalajara 
has been closed, that the sacrament of 
penance is prohibited in Morelos, and 
that in several places the priests are 
required to wear peons’ blankets. 

Carranza has given notice that all 
acts, contracts, or concessions of the 
Huerta and Conventionist Governments 
are nullified, and those holding such 
concessions must apply again for them. 
His Minister of Finance will seek a 
loan of $50,000,000 in New York. At 
the Mexican capital there is an epi- 
demic of typhus fever, with heavy mor- 
tality, and many deaths from starva- 
tion are reported. Considerable quan- 
tities of corn have been received, but 
officers of the Carranza Government, 
it is asserted, demand very high prices 
for it, in order to gain large profits for 
themselves. 

By President Carranza’s order, there 
are new and severe sanitary regula- 
tions, on account of the typhus, and 
the sale of intoxicating liquor is abso- 
lutely prohibited. The Carranza official 
newspaper recently announced that the 


head of General Juan Hernandez had. 


been sent, as a Christmas present, to 
General Gonzales, commander at the 
capital. Hernandez, the father-in-law 
of one of Huerta’s daughters, and for- 
merly associated with Porfirio Diaz, 
was recently killed at Esperanza. 
































Paul Thompson 


WHERE HEAVY TOIL BRINGS LITTLE GAIN 


Italian artillerymen dragging guns into position over a difficult mountain trail. The Italians are 
well fitted for the new expedition thru mountainous Albania 
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FROM STATE TO STATE 








ALABAMA: After a_ long 
fight for the establishment of 
dipping vats to rid Alabama 
cattle of ticks, State Veteri- 
narian Cary and those who 
have aided him are jubilant 
over the recent releases from 
quarantine. The cost of dipping 
cattle in this state has ranged 
from less than 30 cents to about 
55 cents a head, but cattle 
from the released sections are 
bringing $10 a head more than 
those in the quarantined dis- 
tricts. In a corner of one county 
the opposition to vats was so 
bitter that, when the county as 
a whole had voted overwhelm- 
ingly to establish them, that 
corner destroyed with dynamite 
all that were built there. The 
December. releasing order frees 
the cattle of all that county ex- 
cept this corner. 


ARIZONA: More substantial 
progress is now being made in 
the mining industry of this 
state than ever was known 
here before. Nearly all the old 
mines are increasing their out- 
put, and capital is rapidly com- 
ing in from outside for the de- 
velopment of new properties. 
Permanent building operations 
in the established sections have 
doubled and steady growth in 
population has followed.. The 
confidence of operators has 
never been greater, but there is 
no indication of the old-time 
boom founded principally on 
expectation and imagination. 


CALIFORNIA: The subject 
now uppermost in the minds of 
California people is the Federal 
Government’s suit to dissolve 
the merger of the Central Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific rail- 
roads. The prevailing opinion 
in the state seems to that 
the chief result of separating 
these roads will be increased 
cost for poorer service to the 
public. The recent divorcing of 
the Union Pacific from the 
Southern Pacific has resulted, it 
is said, in no reduction of fares 
or freights, but has greatly in- 
creased the inconvenience of 
aepoers and Boge the finan- 
cial power of the companies to 
— and increase their serv- 
ce. 


COLO ©: Last year the 
Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce conducted an adver- 
tising campaign in national 
magazines, setting forth the 
Pikes Peak region as an all- 
year vacation resort. Tabulated 
returns show so many visitors 
attracted by this advertising 
that a similar campaign is to 
be made this winter and next 
spring. Thousands of persons on 
their way to and from the Cali- 
fornia expositions were tempted 
by the advertisements to stop 
at Colorado Springs, and a 
large number of them declared 
their intention of coming again 
for longer visits. 


CONNECTICUT: Never be- 
fore in its history has this state 
been so busy as it is now. Labor 
troubles have not quite ceased, 
but the few that remain are in- 
consequential. Nearly every city 
reports that practically all its 
industries are running either 
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full time or overtime, and many 
of them tell of large increases 
in floor area devoted to manu- 
facturing, the employment of 
enlarged forces of workmen and 
the output of record volumes of 
product. Working hours are 
shorter and wages higher than 
they ever have been before. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The largest plant in the world 
for aeronautical experiments is 
at the Washington navy yard. 
It is known as the wind tunnel, 
and was worked out by navy 
designers. It is practically a 
big wooden box in which an 
eighty-mile gale can be created 
and its effect upon the planes 
of a: proposed aircraft can be 
weighed to within 1/2000 of a 
pound. A huge weight-carrying 
biplane is soon to be constructed 
at the navy yard on data gath- 
ered from the tests made in this 
wind tunnel. 


KANSAS: The secretary of 
the Kansas Board of Agricul- 
ture has just completed the 
tabulation of the egg and poul- 
try sales of the state as re- 
ported by county assessors. It 
shows that these sales amounted 
to $11,761,798 in the last year. 
This does not take into account 
the poultry and eggs used by 
the farmers themselves or the 
thousands of backyard flocks 
kept by city dwellers. Kansas 
won more than forty first prizes 
in the poultry show at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, in 
which there were upward of 
8000 entries. 


LOUISIANA: This state has 
the distinction of leading all 
others in percentage of illiter- 
ates. Last year the Legislature 
enacted a law authorizing com- 
pulsion of attendance at the 
public schools in the rural dis- 
tricts and making it a matter 
of local option. As yet no parish 
has done more than approve the 
plan, but now it is said Cal- 
ecasieu is to make an experi- 
ment in order to ascertain by 
actual experience whether com- 
pulsory attendance is a good 
thing. 


MAINE: The lobster industry 
is one of the most important in 
this state. To protect it there 
is a state law providing for 
lobster wardens and _ giving 
them ‘the right to search fishing 
vessels suspected of having short 
lobsters on board. The captain 
of a Boston smack recently re- 
fused to let a warden board his 
vessel. He was subsequently ar- 
rested and found guilty by a 
lower court. On appeal the mat- 
ter is now in the hands of the 
Law Court, whose decision will 
be final. It is believed that if 
the law is held to be unconsti- 
tutional the Maine industry 
will be ruined by the Massa- 
chusetts smackers. 


MARYLAND: The method of 
handling coal at the $1,500,000 
Baltimore & Ohio coal pier just 
contracted for at Curtis Bay is 
said to be radically different 
from any now in use on the At- 
lantic seaboard. The new pier, 
which will be 700 feet long and 
115 feet wide, will be only eight 
feet above mean low water. The 


coal for export will be stored 
and classified in the yards at 
Curtis Bay, which will be in- 
creased to a total capacity of 
4000 cars. From the storage 
yards loaded cars will be run 
over the car dumpers, of which 
there will be two, each capable 
of handling forty 100-ton cars 
per hour, and then on to the 
“empty” yard. The coal will be 
dumped into counterbalanced 
bins to prevent breakage, and 
thence fed thru hoppers to belt 
conveyers. There will be four 
movable loading towers with 
cages that can be raised and 
lowered a maximum of twenty- 
seven feet. 


MASSACHUSETTS: At the 
recent state election a constitu- 
tional amendment was adopted 
empowering the commonwealth 
“to relieve congestion of popu- 
lation and to provide homes for 
citizens.” Now the State Home- 
stead Commission is preparing 
to go before the Legislature in 
January with plans for carry- 
ing out this purpose. It will 
recommend the purchase of a 
tract of land near one of the 
larger manufacturing centers 
with a view to dividing it into 
house lots with garden plots of 
good size. This will be used 
somewhat experimentally in the 
hope of learning how best to 
attract city families to the 
country. The commission also 
hopes to establish city classes 
for instruction in some phases 
of agriculture as a preliminary, 
and perhaps an encouragement, 
to removal to the country. 


NEVADA: With silver as one 
of its most important products, 
Nevada is looking forward to 
an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity. On all sides one hears 
the argument that silver must 
soon go to a higher price and 
then remain there a long time, 
since gold will be eagerly sought 
by practically every nation on 
earth in its effort to maintain 
or reéstablish its credit. There- 
fore, it is argued, every such 
nation will need silver both to 
replace gold withdrawn from 
circulation and to tempt gold 
from its hiding places. 


MINNESOTA: The attorney 
for the Minnesota Brewers’ As- 
sociation has opened an entirely 
new question in the litigation 
started by the association in the 
Federal courts to set aside the 
treaty of 1855 under which 
liquor is excluded from the In- 
dian reservations in northern 
Minnesota. He says the treaty 
is invalid because it attempts 
to legislate in a way not pro- 
vided for by the constitution, 
since no action on it was ever 
taken by the lower. house of 
Congress. This question was not 
raised in the former litigation, 
which ended in 1913, when the 
United States Supreme Court 
affirmed the right of W 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson to seize 
and destroy liquor found within 
the treaty limits. With this new 
int the association’s attorney 
opes to make the country’s 
highest tribunal reverse itself. 


NEW YORK: The prodigious 
accumulations of freight at the 
railroad terminals of New York 
Harbor resulted some time ago 


in refusal by many of the roads 
to accept certain classes of ex- 
port freight for this port, but 
it was only recently that the 
embargo extended to any classes 
of domestic freight. Some of - 
roads refuse all export ro. 
excepting that consigned to for- 
eign governments. This excep- 
tion is made, they say, because 
governmental freight does not 
accumulate here, since the for- 
eign governments can com- 
mandeer any vessels flying their 
flags either in this port or else- 
where. But coastwise vessels 
and even harbor facilities for 
domestic freight movement are 
wanting here. 


NORTH CAROLINA: A case 
involving the constitutionality 
of the so-called quart liquor law 
has been decided in favor of the 
law by the Supreme Court of 
this state. Judge Allen, writing 
the opinion, held that the 
Southern Express Company 
was within its rights in declin- 
ing to deliver a another 
state to a citizen of North Caro- 
lina more than a quart of liquor 
at a time or to deliver ~~ 
at shorter intervals than the fif- 
og days provided for by the 
aw. 


TENNESSEE: The commis- 
sion appointed to establish a 
state vocational school for girls 
in Tennessee has received of- 
fers of land and _ substantial 
contributions toward the erec- 
tion of buildings from many 
different cities which bid for 
the school. The Board of Con- 
trol, which has charge of all 
state institutions and _ lands, 
has not yet decided which of 
these cities is to have it, but 
the school is assured to the 
state. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Delegates 

rom the several local char- 
itable and correctional associa- 
tions of the state recently held 
a conference at Wheeling—the 
first ever held in the state— 
and, after three days of dis- 
cussion, decided to organize the 
West Virginia Charities and 
Correction Conference. The 
purpose is to unify the work 
of the various associations hav- 
ing the same general objects in 
view. Many faults in both the 
state laws and the practises of 
courts were pointed out. The 
new organization hopes that, 
thru the added influence which 
concert of action will exert, it 
will be able to remedy many 
of these defects. 


WYOMING: Governor Hen- 
drick has appointed a commit- 
tee to act with a similar com- 
mittee from Nebraska in investi- 
gating the feasibility of running 
a pipe line from the Wyoming 
oil fields to Omaha. The project, 
as outlined by a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the last Ne- 
braska Legislature, is for a 
line with a daily flow of 10, 
000,000 gallons to start at Cas- 
per, Wyoming, and follow the 
Platte River, with a fall of six 
and one-half feet to the mile, 
the cost not to exceed $5000 a 
mile. The distance is about 600 
miles. It is proposed that the 
people of the two states build, 
own and operate the line. 











CAN WE AFFORD PREPAREDNESS r 


BY WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


HE question of the national 
finances is so intimately re- 
lated to other vital problems 
which must be settled in the interest 
of the American people, that every 
right-minded citizen should want the 
truth in order that he may help form 
that intelligent public opinion out of 


which alone can arise sound and just’ 


conclusions. With this in mind, and 
in view of the many inaccurate and 
misleading statements which are be- 
ing made, either deliberately or igno- 
rantly, about the condition of the 
Treasury and the finances of the 
Government with respect to the cur- 
rent fiscal year and the fiscal year 
1917, I feel that a true and accurate 
analysis of the situation may be of 
service to the public. 

We began the fiscal year 1916 with 
a General Fund balance, not includ- 
ing amounts to the credit of disburs- 
ing officers, of $104,170,105.78. Un- 
der existing law the present duty of 
one cent per pound on raw sugar 
ceases May 1, 1916. Assuming that 
this source of revenue is continued, 
as I believe it should be, the esti- 
mated total receipts for 1916 are 
$726,365,500. 

The total estimated disbursements 
for 1916, excluding Panama Canal 
payments, are $716,891,000, leaving 
a balance in the General Fund on 
June 30 next of $113,644,605.78. 
It may be assumed that there will be 
appropriated by the Congress for 
supplemental estimates and deficien- 
cies for the same year the sum of 
$12,000,000. Panama Canal payments 
for 1916 are estimated at $25,000,- 
000. These, under existing law, may 


be paid by the sale of bonds. If paid, 


however, out of current revenues, the 
amount must be deducted, leaving, on 
this basis, an available balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1916 of $76,644,- 
605.78. 

Now let us consider the fiscal year 
1917, which we begin with a balance 
in the Treasury of, as shown in the 
foregoing paragraph, $76,644,605.78. 
Assuming again that the present 
duty on raw sugars is continued, the 
total estimated receipts will be $730,- 
500,000, giving a total for 1917 of 
$807,144,605.78. The total estimated 
disbursements, excluding Panama 
Canal payments, but including $93,- 
800,000 new or additional expendi- 
tures for greater national defense or 
preparedness, amount to $832,951,- 
000, leaving a deficiency, in 1917, of 
$25,806,394.22. 

Estimated deficiencies and supple- 
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mental appropriations for 1917 will 
probably amount to $12,000,000, to 
which must be added a working bal- 
ance in the Treasury to begin the fis- 
cal year 1918, of $50,000,000, and an 
additional $25,000,000 for Panama 
Canal payments if these must be 
paid out of the revenues. On this 
basis the total new revenue to be 
raised for the fiscal year 1917 is 
$112,806,394.22. 

If, however, the Panama Canal 
payments for the years 1916 and 
1917, amounting to a total of $50,- 
000,000, should be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of bond sales, then the amount 
of additional revenue which must be 
raised for the fiscal year 1917 is esti- 
mated to be $62,806,394.22. 

It would not be an unusual thing 
to finance the Panama Canal pay- 
ments by the sale of Government 
bonds; in fact, $138,600,869.02 of 
Panama Canal payments have al- 
ready been met by the sale of such 
bonds, twice during the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt and once 
under the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft. 

Under the present administration 
all payments for the Panama Canal 
have been made out of current rev- 
enues, amounting since March 4, 
1913, to date, to $87,036,818.20. 
There is no necessity, in my opinion, 
for the issuance of bonds, notwith- 
standing the continuance of the 
European war and its inevitable ef- 
fects upon the revenues. I believe 
that it would be far preferable to 
continue to pay the expenditures for 
the Panama Canal out of current 
revenues, especially since the Canal 


is almost completed and it is likely 
that the demands upon the Treasury 
from that source will largely de- 
crease in the near future. If the pol- 
icy is adopted of providing sufficient 
revenues to cover the Panama Canal 
payments, as well as all other de- 
mands upon the Treasury, it will 
probably be broad enough to take 
care of any ordinary fluctuations in 
the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government in the future. 

If bonds are not issued for Pana- 
ma Canal payments, therefore, the 
total amount of new revenue re- 
quired for the fiscal year 1917—as- 
suming, as before stated, that the 
present duty on sugar is con- 
tinued—is $112,806,394.22, in which 
is included the sum of $93,800,000 
for preparedness or new measures 
for the national defense. This 
amount can easily be raised by in- 
ternal taxation without appreciable 
burdens upon the American people. 
The resources and wealth of the 
country are so great and are increas- 
ing so rapidly that the needs of the 
Government for its normally grow- 
ing expenditures and for the carry- 
ing out of the larger program 
for national defense can readily be 
met. 

Merely as suggestions I would say 
that consideration may well be given 
to increasing the rates of taxation 
on individual and corporate incomes 
and of reducing the exemption under 
the present law of $3000 for single 
and $4000 for married persons to 
$2000 and $3000 respectively. The 
surtax could begin at $10,000 or 
$15,000 instead of $20,000, as pro- 
vided at present. In addition to 
any increases that may be made 
in the corporation and individual 
income taxes, a tax could be 
imposed on such products as 
gasoline, crude and refined oils, 
horse power of automobiles and 
other internal combustion engines, 
and various other articles not neces- 
sary to mention. These taxes would 
be widely diffused and scarcely felt. 
Certainly the nation is willing, when 
it is able to do so, to raise by taxa- 
tion the amount needed for such a 
vital purpose as national prepared- 
ness and defense. 

It is, of course, the function of the 
Congress to determine what rev- 
enues shall be raised and how, and 
these views must not be considered 
as a program, but merely as sugges- 
tions for discussion. 

Washington, D. C. 
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OUR LOST BARGAIN 


HOW WE JUST MISSED GETTING THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


N the evening of January 5 

1865, there was in the city 

of Washington a cross 
French cook. He had reason to be 
cross, for his dinner was spoiling, 
tho not from his fault. It was a spe- 
cial dinner, too, given at the French 
Legation to the Secretary of State 
and certain members of the diplo- 
matic corps, and none knew better 
than the cook how critical of cul- 
inary art diplomats become in the 
course of a career spent largely in 
dining out. The hour set had come 
and past and still his master failed 
to give the signal. All the expected 
guests had arrived, so the anxious 
cook learned from the servants in 
the reception room, but they were 
as much puzzled as he over the de- 
lay. It seemed that Secretary Seward 
had come surprizingly early. So by 
a curious coincidence had the Danish 
Minister, General Raasloff. The two 
had at once retired to a secluded 
sofa and engaged in earnest conver- 
, Sation. The other guests came, 
looked into the room and forbore to 
disturb them. They were talking too 
low to be overheard, but from their 
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BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


manner it, ‘might be inferred that 
Mr. Seward was urging something 
and that General Raasloff was op- 
posed to it. The hungry diplomats, 
while keeping up a lively conversa- 
tion about nothigg.to cover the de- 
lay, were, silently speculating as to 
what was in the wind. They recalled 
that at the last White House recep- 
tion to the diplomatic corps Presi- 
dent Lincoln had singled out the 
Danish Minister for special atten- 
tion, had talked with him in fact 
some minutes longer than to any of 
the others, a significant thing doubt- 
less—if one only knew its signifi- 
cance. 

Fifty years have elapsed since 
that dinner got cold and what neith- 
er cook nor diplomats could under- 
stand is open to anybody who cares 
to know. The Administration was 
trying to buy the possessions of 
Denmark in the West Indies. The 
war had demonstrated the need of a 
naval station in the Caribbean, The 
British and French harbors had 
been hospitable to Confederate cru- 
isers and blockade runners, but the 
Federal warships found it hard to 


get shelter or coal there. This atti- 
tude persisted in England up to the 
present war, as one can see by re- 
ferring to the latest British work on 
the West Indies, The Cradle of the 
Deep, published in 1908. The author, 
Sir Frederick Treves, rejoices in the 
escape of the “Alabama” from the 
“Troquois” and calls it the “basest 
meanness” that a Yankee vessel in 
the harbor of St. Pierre signalled 
her movements to her pursuer by a 
rocket. Now, of course, England 
takes a different view of blockade 
runners and commerce destroyers. 
Probably Sir Frederick would not 
regard it as an act of “basest mean- 
ness” if a British vessel had indi- 
cated to a British cruiser the where- 
abouts of the “Emden” in the Indian 
Ocean. 

If it had not been for the friend- 
liness of Denmark our vessels would 
have had a bad time in the Carib- 
bean during the Civil War so Pres- 
ident Lincoln was disposed to be 
generous in his offer for the islands 
out of gratitude to the Danes. The 
purchase of Alaska was in part pay- 
ment of a war debt of the same sort. 
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THE CROSS-ROADS OF OCEANIC COMMERCE 
The three Danish Islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, stand at the intersection of the routes between Europe and Panama and between 
North and South America. Before the war the Germans were developing a ont commercial port at this strategic point 
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The price we paid to Russia, $7,200,- 
000, tho less than we have got out 
of Alaska in a single year, was con- 
sidered absurdly high by both Rus- 
sians and Americans at the time, 
and it was difficult to justify it on 
economic grounds, as the congres- 
sional debate shows. The real argu- 
ment for it was the desire of re- 
warding Russia for the support she 
gave us in the Civil War when the 
presence of Russian battleships in 
Boston harbor was regarded as a 
proffer of aid in case England should 
make war upon us. 

The purchase of the Danish 
islands was also urged on grounds 
of gratitude. Both bills were before 
Congress at the same time in 1867, 
but one was taken and the other 
left. It was Senator Sumner, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who defeated the Danish 
purchase and carried thru the Rus- 
sian, tho why he did so has never 
been explained. For five years he 
held up the treaty and finally in 
March, 1870, he wrote “Adversely” 
upon the back of it and recommend- 
ed “suspension of action.” The Inde- 
pendent, I am proud to say, con- 
stantly opposed Sumner on this 
point, altho it was ordinarily among 
the foremost of his admirers and 
supporters. This rejection of the 
treaty of purchase by the American 
Senate after it had been solicited by 
the American Government, was a 
great disappointment to the people 
of the islands, who ardently hoped 
for annexation to the United States. 
When the question was put to vote 
in 1868, the people marched to the 
polls under the American flag while 
the band played our national tunes. 
In the island of St. Thomas the 
vote was 1039 to 22 in favor of an- 
nexation; in St. John it was 205 to 0. 
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™n thus securing the defeat of the 


FREDERIKSTED, THE CHIEF PORT OF SAINT CROIX OR SANTA CRU] 


annexation bill, Sumner acted as the 
tool of Bismarck, altho we may well 
believe it was unwittingly, for it is 
only since the death of Bismarck 
that the secrets of his tortuous pol- 
icy have been revealed. It must be 
remembered that at that time the 
United States alone among the mari- 
time powers of the world had no foot- 
hold in the Caribbean, and they were 
determined that she should never 
get entrance here. President Lincoln 
and Secretary Seward carried on 
their negotiations with General 
Raasloff in the disguise of casual 
conversations, for they realized that 
if England, Prussia, France or Spain 
got wind of it they would try to 
block the plan. Three months after 
Lincoln and Seward had broached 
the question the first was killed and 
the second wounded by Southern as- 
sassins. Seward took advantage of 
his convalescence to pay a visit to 
the Danish islands ostensibly to re- 
cuperate his health. But Earl Rus- 
sell, the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, suspecting that 
he had a political purpose in mind, 
took measures to prevent it by se- 
curing from the Danish envoy in 
England a promise that Denmark 
would not consider the sale of her 
West Indies possessions without 
consultation with England. How the 
proposal was regarded in Great 
Britain may be seen by the follow- 
ing quotation from a British journal 
of December, 1865: 

This move on the part of the Amer- 
icans has unquestionably altered all 
the relations between the countries in 
the event of war and is of fifty times 
more importance to England than all 
the maneuvers which have taken place 
about Turkey for the last hundred 
years. 

The Danish Government when in 
the hands of the Conservatives re- 
fused to listen to the American pro- 


posals for purchase of the islands, 
but when the Liberals came into 
power in November, 1866, with Gen- 
eral Raasloff as Minister of War, the 
sale was agreed to because Denmark 
needed the $7,500,000 offered for St. 
Thomas and St. John to be expended 
in fortifying her frontier against 
Germany, which had robbed her of 
Schleswig-Holstein. But the failure 
of the American Senate to support 
the Administration caused the 
overthrow of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in Denmark and the secret alli- 
ance which Bismarck arranged be- 
tween the King of Prussia and the 
Czar of Russia made Denmark help- 
less. The chance we lost then never 
recurred in the forty years since. 
From that time on Germany be- 
came increasingly hostile and Great 
Britain increasingly friendly toward 
American expansion. In Apia har- 
bor and Manila bay German and 
American warships came close to a 
conflict. The Republican platform on 
which McKinley was elected in 1896 
declared for the purchase of the 
Danish islands, but by that time 
Germany had got too strong a grip 
upon them. Realizing that the Unit- 
ed States would never permit them 
to pass into the hands of another 
European power, the Germans laid 
plans for their commercial conquest. 
A glance at the map will show that 
the islands stand at the entrance to 
the Caribbean and command the 
trade route from Europe to the 
Panama Canal. As Admiral Porter 
said: “St. Thomas is the keystone 
to the arch of the West Indies.” It 
was the idea of the Germans that 
these islands might be made a great 
free port which would dominate the 
commerce of Central and South 
America as the British ports of 
Hong Kong and Singapore do that 
of the Far East. Die Kolonial und 
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_ CRU LARGEST OF THE THREE DANISH ISLANDS IN THE WEST INDIES 
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Handelsgeselischaft St. Jun was 
formed in 1899 to buy up the land 
of the island of St. John and develop 
its hurricane-free harbor of Coral 
Bay. But Herr Ballin, one of the 
greatest commercial strategists of 
modern times and the Kaiser’s chief 
aid in the expansion of Germany, 
chose St. Thomas instead of St. John 
as the headquarters of the Ham- 
burg-American line in the Carib- 
bean. 

Of course the United States had 
no right to interfere with the com- 
mercial development of the islands 
by German capital, but it was feared 
that this would inevitably lead to 
political control and in time to an- 
nexation by Germany. There was 
only one way to stop it and that was 
to buy the islands ourselves. Prompt 
action was necessary if the most 
progressive of our commercial rivals 
was not to get the chief benefit of 
our Canal. Fortunately we had men 
of foresight and decision at the*head 
of the nation. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hay at once offered 
$5,000,000 for all three of the Dan- 
ish islands, St. Thomas, St. John 
and Santa Cruz, and it was accept- 
ed. Mr. Hay signed the treaty on 
January 24, 1902, and the President 
sent it to the Senate three days 
later. 

But once again the Senate spoiled 
the project. The treaty was held up 
in the Senate committee for over a 
year before it was past, and by that 
time it was too late. German influ- 
ence had been brought to bear thru 
the court and the treaty was reject- 
ed by the Danish Senate. The Danish 


people undoubtedly favored the sale - 


of the islands. The Government 
would get some ready money in- 
stead of paying out between one and 
two hundred thousand dollars every 
year to make up the deficit in the in- 


sular budget. The treaty past the 
Folkething, which is the lower and 
popular house. But the upper house, 
the Landsthing, is composed of 
sixty-six members of whom twelve 
are appointed by the crown for life 
and the rest chosen by the leading 
taxpayers for eight years. Even in 
this aristocratic chamber it was dif- 
ficult to muster enough votes to 
block the measure. There was a clear 
majority in favor of it, but at the 
final moment two of the crown’s ap- 
pointees were raised almost from 
their deathbeds to vote against it. 
One of these, Thygesen, was ninety- 
seven years old and had quite lost 
his mind. The other, Roben, was 
eighty-seven and so feeble that he 
had to be brought into the chamber 
on a litter and braced up by stimu- 
lants while he voted. By the presence 
of these two old men the vote was 
a tie and the treaty was lost. 

Two arguments were used in Den- 
mark and the islands against the 
sale, one sentimental and the other 
practical. The first was that it was 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
crown to sell its territory, and espe- 
cially since the Americans, after 
offering to purchase in 1865, had 
backed out of the bargain. The sec- 
ond argument was the promise that 
if the islands remained in the hands 
of Denmark, millions of dollars of 
Danish and German money would 
be spent in developing their agricul- 
tural resources and placing their 
ports among the great commercial 
centers of the world.* 

In the ten years following several 
millions were spent in the islands by 





*On the various negotiations for the purchase 
of the islands see Boston Advertiser, 1869; Olive 
R. Seward in Scribner’s Magazine, 1887; Are We 
Bound in Honor to Pay for the Danish Is'ands? 
by James Barton, 1867;. Danish West Indies and 
American Ownership, by Stickles, Jour, Amer. 
History, 1913; Reports of 57th Congress, Serial 
4239, 4407; Kraus’s Die Monroedoktrin. 


the Danish West India Company, the 
Danish Plantation Company and the 
Hamburg-American Company, tho 
the results have in some cases been 
disappointing to the people. The 
war, however, has knocked out their 
prosperity and the fortunes of the 
islands have been thrown into the 
melting pot. Nobody knows who will 
own them when the war is over. It 
is rumored that the Allies have of- 
fered Schleswig, if not Holstein, to 
Denmark for her aid or friendly 
neutrality, and that in compensation 
the Danish islands are to be ceded to 
Great Britain or France. If on the 
other hand Denmark should become 
involved in the war and conquered 
by Germany, then the islands would 
pass into German hands. In either 
case we should have to decide wheth- 
er such a transfer was a violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and if so 
whether we should prevent it by 
force. It would be the wisest course 
to avoid the danger of some time be- 
ing placed in a position where we 
should have to decide this embar- 
rassing question, and this we can 
only do by purchasing the islands 
whenever we get a chance. Such a 
chance is likely to come, if ever, 
within the next few months, for the 
general redistribution of territory 
which is bound to come at the end of 
the war will doubtless not leave the 
West Indies unaffected. The Danish 
Government is reported to be willing 
now to consider a proposition to pur- 
chase. If this is true we should open 
negotiations at once, 

Altho by the acquisition of the 
vastly more valuable Porto Rico we 
have obtained the long desired foot- 
hold in the Caribbean and an out- 
post for the defense of the Panama 
Canal, still our position would be 
very much strengthened by the pos- 
session of the Danish Islands which 
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lie next to Porto Rico on the east 
and in fact within sight of it. The 
three islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and St. John have altogether about 
twice the area of the District of 
Columbia and a population of 33,000, 
mostly negroes. The Danish Govern- 
ment has, as I have said, been gen- 
erous in the matter of money in re- 
cent years, and given them on the 
whole a good administration, but 
there is now considerable popular 
dissatisfaction, which has taken the 
form of a protest to the king, and 
local disorder. The people have little 
sentimental attachment to Denmark 
and would probably vote, as they did 
before, for annexation to the United 
States if they got a chance. The chief 
opposition would come from those 


EFFICIENCY 


connected with the Danish adminis- 
tration or the German commercial in- 
terests. English is still the language 
of the islands, altho Danish is now 
required to be taught in the schools 
a few hours a week. 

The islands have had many owners 
since Columbus first sighted them. 
St. Croix has been in succession 
Spanish, English, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, Maltese, French, and Dan- 
ish. In 1753 it was purchased by 
King Christian VI for $150,000. 
Since then real estate has risen, and 
the islands would be well worth what 
we offered for them in 1903. 

It would be a great inducement 
to the islanders to approve of an- 
nexation if we could assure them 
that they would not lose their pres- 


ent free port privileges. This con- 
cession we might well grant, at least 
for a stated number of years, for it 
would probably be as much in our 
interest as theirs. Many people are 
now urging that a free port district, 
like that of Hamburg,;or Antwerp, 
be established at New York or 
Panama. The Danish islands would 
have one decided advantage over 
either of these or any other conti- 
nental port in that it is unembar- 
rassed by a protected hinterland. 
They could then be developed under 
American auspices, even better than 
under German, into a great interna- 
tional entrepot, standing, as they do, 
at the cross-roads of the routes be- 
tween Europe and Panama and be- 
tween North and South America. 


iS SERVICE 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


NOTED efficiency engineer, 
Awe works twelve hours a day 

and begrudges the time to 
sleep and eat, was asked the secret 
of his love for his work. “Efficiency 
is the science of improved service,” 
he replied, “and the best fun I know 
is putting a smile on a face that 
wasn’t looking for it.” He was right 
—and the real measure of your effi- 
ciency is the number of smiles you 
can put on the faces of your clients, 
patrons or customers also of your 
clerks, friends and relatives. 

“How can I serve you better?” is 
the question that should dominate 
the heart and mind of every ambi- 
tious man or woman. Greater is he 
who serves than he who receives; but 
greatest is he who both serves and 
receives. To obtain every penny that 
our time and toil are worth, but to 
give a graciousness, thoughtfulness 
and zeal so far above reward that 
money cannot pay for them; here is 
the ideal “trade balance” for a na- 
tion or an individual. 

“Better service for patrons and em- 
ployees” has come to be the slogan 
of fhe world’s greatest business con- 
cerns. Good service benefits the server 
more than the served. It cements the 
served to the server, and makes a 
transient customer a lifelong friend. 
I know of numbers of people who do 
their buying at a certain store be- 
cause once a clerk or official of that 
store did them an unexpected, un- 
called-for service, Men have joined a 
church because the minister seemed 
as anxious to serve them when they 
hadn’t joined as if they had. Young 
folks have selected a college because 


some teacher of the college, making 
a lecture tour, was genuinely kind to 
them in offering counsel about their 
education. 


TO SERVE BETTER IS TO SAVE MORE 


The first reason for efficiency is 
economy. Well, to serve better is to 
save more. The officials of one of the 
wealthiest corporations are so fully 
convinced of this principle that they 
have made their watchword “The 
customer is always right.” Even 
when the customer is wrong, the 
fault he finds must be rectified to his 
own satisfaction. The loss of his 
good-will means more to the concern 
than the few minutes and dollars 
which he requires for adjustment of 
his grievance. Moreover, a grouchy 
customer often becomes the finest 
advertiser for the store when his 
complaint brings full redress; a man 
feels so almighty good and pleased 
with himself when the vast ma- 
chinery of a modern business all 
whirrs to the tune of his command! 

The costliest things are the need- 
less mistakes, and the worst mistake 
in a trade or profession of the mod- 
ern world is defective or deficient 
service. The service of manufacturer 
to wholesaler, of wholesaler to job- 
ber, of jobber to dealer, of dealer to 
customer, of employer to employee, 
of employee to employer; these serv- 
ices, when properly rendered, will in- 
crease financial success all down the 
line. Apart from the spirit of al- 
truism that should control and ani- 
mate our work, the scientific reason 
for laying stress on service lies here; 
that the man whom we serve is our 


best critic. The faults in a clerk are 
sure to be known to his employer— 
and those in the employer to the 
clerk. A good move is to capitalize 
the custom of criticism, and to ren- 
der ourselves more effective by stop- 
ping the mouths of our critics. We 
all want to please ourselves, and the 
quickest way -to do it is to learn to 
please the hard-to-please. Don’t ask 
me how—try it and find out. 

I am speaking from -experience— 
painful experience. It sometimes 
happens that a reader violently dis- 
agrees with me. When I was very 
young, upon the occurrence of such 
an event I would look down at the 
intruder and murmur, “How igno- 
rant and coarse the fellow is, really 
not worth a second thought!” Later, 
‘when I acquired enough health to 
have some fighting blood in my 
veins, I would shout in my mind at 
the critic, “You’re dead wrong; what 
you need is to have a hole punched in 
your head and some sense poured 
in!” Later yet, after the world had 
knocked and battered me around suf- 
ficiently, I came to look on every 
critic as a friend; the more he 
railed, the more I thanked him. For 
I discovered that every broadside of 
condemnation hit a weak spot in my 
character or equipment, and by 
marking these vulnerable spots I 
could strengthen my battle-front. 
Any public service that I may now 
render has been largely due to the 
unconscious kindness of my enemies. 
How to arrive somewhere: Let your 
critic be your guide. 

It is most encouraging to watch 
the trend of the world toward a uni- 
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versal application of the law of serv- 
ice. We find it everywhere—in com- 
merce, finance, education, medicine, 
jurisprudence, reform, religion. Let 
us note a few recent examples. 

HOW SERVICE SPREADS 


The big automobile companies are 
establishing free “service stations” 
thruout the country for the benefit 
of customers; national manufactur- 
ers maintain “service departments” 
where counsel may be had without 
charge; some of the public utility 
corporations have reduced rates vol- 
untarily, to meet the hard times and 
satisfy patrons; many of the great 
department stores provide special 
service to their visitors at less than 
cost; and the most famous merchant 
in the United States declares that he 
prefers the word “service” to the 
word “efficiency,” as all efficiency is 
‘based on service. 

The bankers have begun to formu- 
late a system of rural credits and 
loans, thereby serving the huge ag- 
ricultural populace; and to inculcate 
the habit of thrift by printing and 
circulating a set of instructions for 
personal means of saving. The teach- 
ers are giving free lectures to the 
parents of pupils; are visiting pupils 
in their homes; are turning the 
schoolhouse into a place of hospital- 
ity, a social service center. The doc- 
tors are abandoning drugs and sub- 
stituting lessons in preventive hy- 
giene; are distributing leaflets and 
bulletins, writing reports, books and 
magazine articles—all tending to de- 
prive the doctor of his fee, but to 
serve his client more generously. 

A commission has been appointed 
among lawyers, with ex-President 
Taft a member, to infuse more com- 
pletely the spirit and fact of justice 
into the letter of the law; the office 
of “public defender” has been cre- 
ated for the righteous and impartial 
support of culprits who are without 
means; the night court, the juvenile 
court, and the woman probation offi- 
cer all help to give a prisoner a 
square deal. Temperance reform 
takes on slowly the appearance not 
of hit-or- miss, holier - than - thou 
preaching, but of scientific, personal, 
sympathetic, detailed, study of the 
causes that lead to wrongdoing, and 
gentle, patient, psychological and 
biological treatment and removal of 
the cause. And in religion—dogmas 
are dead, while the beautiful deeds 
of human service are the acknowl- 
edged proofs of strength in a church. 
Everywhere, the aim of progressive 
people now is to serve. 

I have seen the president of a na- 
tional institution cheerfully do the 
work of his office boy when the boy 
was suddenly called home to attend 
a sick mother. I have seen the 


world’s richest young man put him- 
self out to accommodate a fellow 
whose pocketbook and head were, to 
all appearances, equally empty. I 
have seen a dignitary who holds 
thirty offices—some of them interna- 
tional—go into the kitchen and wash 
dishes. Are you as proud to do the 
humblest work well as you would be 
to hold the highest position? Then 
you’re of, the stuff.that big men are 
made of. 

The principles and motives under- 
lying efficient service are as broad 
as life itself. Here no technical bar- 
rier divides the teacher from the 
millhand, the corporation president 
from the lowest clerk in his employ. 
Your work may be in a store, a fac- 
tory, an office, an attic, a theater, a 
bank, a home, a school, or a church; 
no matter, the ideas and ideals of 
genuine, satisfying service will ap- 
peal and apply to you as of direct 
personal use. 

What are the first ten points in 
efficient service? We judge them to 
be as follows, and would commend 
them to you for analysis and com- 
parison relating to your business or 
profession. 

WHAT EFFICIENT SERVICE MEANS 


1. A keen sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. This seems largely lack- 
ing in the make-up of the American 
child, and is not fostered by our edu- 
cational methods, which reward 
grades in school instead of growth 
in character. The founder of scien- 
tific management says that the 
greatest drawback to industrial ad- 
vancement is the prevailing tendency 
of the American workman to “sol- 
dier” on the job; he has to be 
watched, warned and threatened, or 
he slumps into laziness and careless- 
ness. The first sign of a good work- 
man is that he does his best work 
unwatched. Moreover, a man’s work 
pays him just what he feels he owes 
to his work—little for little, much 
for much. The guarantee of our sat- 
isfaction and promotion is the will- 
ingness to sacrifice anything, every- 
thing, short of health and honor, to 
the claims of our calling. 

2. A scientific study of the needs 
and the wishes of our patrons. The 
needs and the wishes do not always 
coincide, yet both should be granted. 
Thus, the largest newspaper in the 
United States prints flaming head- 
lines, huge exposures, and volumes 
of political and “sporting” news— 
which is what people pay for: then 
provides the most thoughtful edi- 
torials and uplifting poems—which 
the people need, but wouldn’t pay for. 
One of the biggest patent medicine 
concerns makes its remedy chiefly of 
colored water, then offers hygienic 
advice which does the work that 


the concoction is supposed to do. 
Many a public writer, now earn- 
ing $5000 to $12,000 a year, once 
declared himself unappreciated and 
the world all wrong simply be- 
cause he had failed to study his mar- 
ket—he would submit farcical jibes 
to the Atlantic Monthly or philosoph- 
ical dissertations to the Smart Set. 
Study the needs and wishes of your 
patrons. 

3. A fresh and full supply of the 
best goods. This applies not only to 
merchandise, but to every commod- 
ity and service. The cry of today is 
always for something new, and the 
way to meet the demand is to supply 
what is both new and true. 


KNOW YOUR GOODS 


4. A thoro knowledge of .the 
goods and pride in the service. Here 
is a much-neglected field. The price 
of a ribbon and its place on the shelf 
do not form the summation of 
knowledge for a clerk. The ribbon 
should match the complexion, taste, 
purse, temperament and design of 
the intending customer. How many 
ribbon clerks are trained to see all 
this at a glance? How many have 
learned the psychology of color? 
How many can tell where and how 
to secure any ribbon out of stock 
that the customer may wish? How 
many really enjoy being accommo- 
dating when the service costs a lit- 
tle trouble? “I haven’t this” versus 
“We will get it for you”—here in a 
clause we may note the difference be- 
tween bad service and good service, 
and between bad salesmanship and 
good salesmanship. 

5. Technical training and superior 
skill. To serve a patron effectively 
we must be able to do what he can- 
not, but must never show that we 
know we can. Here is where the 
average teacher falls short—he can- 
not teach in a superior fashion, but 
looks as tho he could. He must learn 
from the scientific salesman, Proba- 
bly 500,000 American business men 
have taken special courses in prac- 
tical business training. I doubt if 
nearly as many teachers have so pre- 
pared themselves for their life work 
before engaging in it. Hence a great 
number have to face disappointment, 
sooner or later. Promotion without 
preparation is unethical and unsci- 
entific; but thousands of teachers 
look for it. Every ambitious man or 
woman, bent on achieving the most 
possible, should take a _ residence 
or correspondence course in the 
professional or industrial subject 
bearing directly on his vocational 
career. 

6. Psychological price and a fixed, 
frank policy. The psychological price 
of a thing is what people think they 
can afford to pay. Thus a $1.50 arti- 
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cle marked down to $1.49 satisfies 
cupidity and sells like hot cakes; 
while a $150 surgical operation 
marked up to $300 satisfies the awe 
and fear of the unknown, and is paid 
for without a murmur. To charge 
every cent that a commodity is 
worth, and not a cent more, is a fine 
test of commercial character. A new 
price plan, recently adopted by a na- 
tional shoe company, a wealthy con- 
struction company, and a few other 
concerns, frankly and openly speci- 
fies “cost plus five per cent (or ten 
per cent as the case may be), and 
shows the customer an itemized bill 
of costs; proving the net gain to be 
as declared. This plan, taking your 
customer into your confidence, has 
points of merit worth noting. 

7. Cheerfulness without pay. A 
little smiling service means more 
than a large frowning one. And 
smiles cost no energy, no money, 
no pains, merely a bit of thoughtful- 
ness and friendliness. A _ railroad 
company last year installed efficiency 
methods which tallied a reported 


saving of $6,000,000. One of the new 
features was the adoption of this 
slogan: “Our Patrons Are Our 
Guests”—and a corresponding mode 
of behavior. Hint for every business 
man: Be as cordial and obliging to 
everybody, stranger as well as cus- 
tomer, as tho he were a guest in 
your home. 

8. Deference without servility. 
And to the poor as well as to the 
rich. Here is a lovely Arabian 
Night’s entertainment for a million- 
aire: Dress up in a beggar’s old 
rags, then go shopping on Fifth 
avenue; when each clerk or other 
menial snubs you, flash a $1000 bill 
on him or her, then deliver a lecture 
on the folly and sin of snubbing any- 
body, then report the offender to the 
management. 

9. Prompt and full adjustment of 
all complaints. In every line of busi- 
ness, a method of reports, tabula- 
tions and results in the complaint 
and request department should be 
made to guarantee satisfaction to 
the patron. How do you make sure 


that every patron is always pleased? 
How will you make sure? One of the 
first rules for business prestige is tc 
make every critic a friend. 

10. Your word is as good as your 
bond. I would rather lose a finger 
than break my word in business. 
A lost finger means inconvenience, 
but a lost reputation means finan- 
cial as well as moral suicide. And 
a promise to a clerk is more bind- 
ing than a promise to the rich- 
est patron; the patron goes, but the 
clerk stays to scatter seeds of trou- 
ble. In trade, as in friendship, the 
supreme and winning force is fidel- 
ity. So the word “Truth” has been 
made the watchword of the world’s 
largest club of advertising men. 
Truth in promise, truth in perform- 
ance, truth in ultimate purpose and 
immediate plan; here is the back- 
bone of modern, broad, efficient serv- 
ice. To have your patron trust you 
as he would his best friend, this 
should be the aim and creed of every 
one who serves. 

New York City 


THE WAR AND WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


HE war with its call for so 

| many physicians has brought a 

distinct revolution of feeling 
with regard to women physicians in 
most of the European countries. 
While it has been perfectly possible 
for women to study medicine for 
many years in a number of Euro- 
pean medical schools, there has never 
been any hearty welcome for them by 
the profession in general. Now with 
nearly one-half of all the physi- 
cians in the countries at war occu- 
pied with the care of wounded sol- 
diers, there is no little regret exprest 
that more women physicians are not 
available for the needs of the civil 
population. 

In England particularly, where 
conservative feeling has distinctly 
discouraged the study of medicine by 
women, there have been many ex- 
pressions of this regret, and, accord- 
ing to the London medical corre- 
spondent of the Jowrnal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, there is 
actually talk of the closing of hospi- 
tals in London for lack not of pa- 
tients but of physicians. 

This may seem surprizing, but the 
details of the enlistment of physi- 
cians makes it very easy to under- 
stand the conditions that have devel- 
oped. Considerably over 5000 physi- 
cians are in full time service in the 
English forces. This leaves only 
about as many more of military age 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 


to take care of the people of Eng- 
land. It is true that there are a great 
many physicians above the age limit 
for military service who are engaged 
in active practise, but these older 
men are not the ones on whom falls 
the burden of caring for the poor in 
the cities and doing the hospital and, 
above all, the dispensary work. There 
was a distinct increase in the death 
rate from the infantile : diseases 
grouped roughly under the term sum- 
mer complaints among the children 
of London last summer, and this was 
attributed by good authorities to the 
lack of physicians because of the 
drain on the medical profession, par- 
ticularly on the younger men, by the 
call of war. 

For, while the recent publication 
of the announcement from a commit- 
tee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion that 2500 more physicians are 
needed for the English army has led 
many people to think that physicians 
were probably slack in volunteering 
for the Medical Army Corps, the exact 
opposite is true. In spite of the fact 
that the death rate and still more 
the disability rate among the army 
medical corps is much higher than in 
any other department of the service, 
because its members have been ready 
to risk their lives to save the 
wounded, the number of medical vol- 
unteers in proportion to the whole 
number of the English profession 


has been very high. More of them in 
ratio to their numbers have been 
decorated for distinguished bravery 
than of any other of the army de- 
partments, 

The physician is much more need- 
ed in modern life than was the case 
before modern developments in sci- 
entific medicine and surgery, and 
above all, in sanitary science and 
hygiene, took piace. Physicians are 
now engaged not alone in the care of 
the ailing in their homes, as was true 
almost exclusively a century ago, but 
in extensive hospital work, in the 
time-taking requirements of the pub- 
lic health service, in school inspection 
with all its demands, and in factory 
hygiene, as well as in special work of 
various kinds. Many more physicians 
are now needed in proportion to the 
population than were required even 
half a century ago. It has taken this 
great war, with its demands upon the 
profession, to awake the people to 
this fact. 

Hence the widespread feeling that 
women should be encouraged to enter 
the medical profession, and particu- 
larly now, when there are much 
fewer students in the medical schools 
than under ordinary conditions. it 
would seem almost inevitable that 
the war will bring, as one of its few 
desirable results, a new opportunity 
to women for professional study. 

New York City 
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PEW, THE BLIND PIRATE, ACCUSES HIS FELLOW BUCCANEERS OF TRICKING HIM 


PIRATES IN A BAND BOX 


HO would’ expect. that 

supposititiously stereotyped 

thing known as a Broadway 
audience to take to a play guiltless of 
sex interest, containing an entirely 
negligible quantity of femininity, 
and dealing only with such whole- 
some vices as piracy, mutiny, battle, 
murder and sudden death? Certainly 
not the stereotyped Broadway man- 
ager. But the unexpected has hap- 
pened. 

It is a tiny house, it is true—the 
Punch and Judy—with its 299 seats. 
But no play could fill even that scant 
number night after night and mati- 
nee after matinee with inevitable 
regularity unless it had found a way 
to the popular heart. 

An odd number, is it not, that 
299? Odder still by coincidence when 
you learn, or remember, that the 
Little Theater, the pioneer of the 
city’s intimate playhouses, has the 
same number. The coincidence re- 
solves into intention, however, as the 
fact appears that the difference be- 
tween 300 and 299 is all the differ- 
ence between a heavy municipal tax 
and a merely nominal one. The house 
is quite as odd as its size. Its front 
is like a playhouse cut out of card- 
board—and a very jolly one, too. As 
you turn out of Broadway to ap- 
proach it, if the hour and minute are 
right—8, 8.10, 8.20, 8.30 or just be- 
fore the curtain of every act—a fig- 
ure in herald’s garb mounts its bat- 
tlements and blows a jovial fanfare. 


Within the unusual continues. The 
house is an oblong box, the seats on 
the floor look from the back for all 
the world like pews in a church, but 
from the other point of view—or 
contact—they are vastly more com- 
fortable. The stage fills one end of 
the oblong, a row of boxes lines the 
two sides and the other end, Appar- 
ently, one can see all the stage from 
every seat in every box, and if that 
is not unusual. 

But the play’s the thing. And the 
play, if I may borrow a phrase from 
the boys who ought to be its chief 
auditors, is “some play.” 

Doubtless some one might have 
written a better story of adventure 
than Treasure Island, but doubt- 
less no one ever did. From the first 
strains of “Fifteen men on the dead 
man’s chest,” to the last glimpse of 
Long John Silver slipping away in 
safety to oblivion, the book is true. 
Not tiresomely true to callous fact, 
‘but true to that more splendidly dis- 
turbing thing—romance. Such pi- 
rates may never have sailed the seas, 
but thousands of them have sailed 
time out of mind the vasty deeps of 
boyish fancy. Any boy, whatever his 
age, who does not like Treasure 
Island should be clapped into petti- 
coats and set to doing tatting. 

Well, the play is worthy of the 
book. One could hardly say more. 
The story has been followed with 
surprizing fidelity—books’ are so 
often taken as mere points of de- 


parture in play-writing. It is Steven- 
son—to the life. His characters live 
on the stage as he made them live in 
his tale. One would recognize them 
in a flash if not a name were spoken 
across the footlights. 

The Boy is daring, resourceful, 
valorous, as every boy would like to 
be; naive and trusting as every real 
boy is, The Squire is obstinate and 
guileless; Captain Billy Bones thirsty 
and blasphemous; old Pew of the 
blind eyes cruel and uncanny; Cap- 
tain Flint the parrot glossy and ver- 
dant, but, alas, taciturn to a fault; 
and Long John Silver—but he de- 
serves a sentence to himself. 

Long John is as handsome as your 
heroic villain or your villainous hero 
ought to be. He has the one-legged- 
ness of Peter Stuyvesant; the plau- 
sibility of a politician or an Irish- 
man; the ingenuity of the devil; the 
sang froid of the Man Who Never 
Knew Fear; the ruthlessness of a 
buccaneer; the likeableness of—But 
I am not telling anything new, It is 
all in the book; and now here it all 
is upon the stage. Set in stage pic- 
tures of splendid picturesqueness. If 
the Admiral Benbow Inn, the “His- 
paniola,” and the island did not look 
like that, so much the worse for them. 

So a long run and a profitable. 
One’s only regret is that R. L. S.. 
cannot slip into one of those boxes 
some night and see the play he un- 
wittingly wrote. He would like it. 

H. J. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND CONGRESS 


BY A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON 


NEW epoch in the woman suf- 
Ase: movement opened when 

the suffragists of the eastern 
states turned to the women voters of 
the West and asked their help in ob- 
taining the passage of an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. When the leaders of the Con- 
gressional Union for Women Suf- 
frage planned the appeal, they pro- 
posed to use the argument that the 
women of no state can be fairly rep- 
resented in the National Govern- 
ment so long as any women remain 
unenfranchised, and that for their 
own sake the women who already 
have the vote should put national 
woman suffrage first, as the only 
method of obtaining full recognition 
by Congress of women’s needs and 
women’s interests. But when the 
great convention of women voters 
was assembled at San Francisco, last 
September, it was quickly discovered 
that an appeal to self-interest was 
weak and ineffective as compared 
with an appeal to the conscience, the 
nobility, the generosity of the wom- 
en. The movement has already 
assumed such proportions that it 
was described by one of the most 
prominent lawyers of the Pacific 
Coast, in an attempt to explain the 
position to President Wilson, as one 
that must be taken into account by 
Congress and the Administration. 
“The women voters of the West,” he 
wrote, “are standing together on 
this question of women’s enfran- 
chisement thru constitutional amend- 
ment with an almost fanatical soli- 
darity.” 

The immediate result of this in- 
jection of some four millions of pos- 
sible votes into the suffrage agita- 
tion was clearly to be seen in Wash- 
ington during the two weeks of suf- 
frage conventions and suffrage ac- 
tivity from December 6 to December 
20. The first annual convention of 
the Congressional Union opened on 
December 6. In itself the convention 
differed little from many another 
suffrage convention that has been 
held during the sixty-seven years 
that have past since the women first 
met and organized the women’s 
rights movement. The chief differ- 
ence between the Congressional 
Union convention of December, 1915, 
and all previous conventions was the 
conviction that possest the women 
and pervaded all the proceedings, 
that the movement had reached the 
threshold of victory—that it was 
only a matter of months before suc- 
cess should be attained. Self-sacrifice 
was there; but that has character- 
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ized many a gathering of suffragists, 
and even the large amount sub- 
scribed for the work of the Congres- 
sional Union— over $45,000 — has 
been surpast more than once in the 
woman suffrage movement. 

What was new concerning the con- 
vention of the Congressional Union 
was the fluttering of the dovecotes 
of the politicians caused by it. Both 
the Democratic and the Republican 
National Committees held meetings 
during the two weeks December 6 to 
20; and, for the first time, suffrag- 
ists appeared before the committees 
and urged the two great national 
parties to further the immediate 
passage of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. Representatives of the 
National Woman Suffrage <Associa- 
tion and of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage were 
heard by these committees, as well 
as the envoys who were sent to 
Washington by the Women Voters’ 
Convention of September 14-16, 
1915. But no one who attended these 
hearings could have failed to be im- 
prest by the keen interest shown 
by the politicians in the policy to be 
adopted by the women voters. Miss 
Frances Jolliffe, of California, and 
Mrs. Sara Bard Field, of Oregon, 
were the two envoys. Mrs. Field 
traveled all the way across the con- 
tinent by automobile to bring the 
message of the women voters and 
the enormous petition gathered at 
San Francisco to Washington. Both 
these women had not only been vot- 
ers but had been actively identified 
with one or another of the political 
parties. Their assertion that hun- 
dreds of thousands of women were 
pledging themselves that “henceforth 
they would know no party until 
women are enfranchised” was some- 
thing much stronger than any aca- 
demic argument. 

The contention so constantly put 
forward by all suffragists that indi- 
rect influence is a poor substitute 
for the vote received another con- 
firmation from the President him- 
self, President Wilson had already 
taken the step of voting for woman 
suffrage in New Jersey, but until he 
met the envoys of the women voters 
he had always insisted that the ques- 
tion was one for the states and not 
for the National Government. After 
listening to Miss Jolliffe and Mrs. 
Field, he took another long step for- 
ward. “I can only say to you,” he 
said, “that nothing could be more 
impressive than the presentation of 
such a request in such numbers and 
backed by such influences as un- 


doubtedly are behind you.” He prom- 
ised to confer in the most serious 
way with his colleagues at the other 
end of the city “with regard to what 
is the right thing to do at this time 
concerning this great matter,” and 
he finished by saying that the visit 
of the envoys with their message 
“will make it necessary for all of us 
to consider very carefully what is 
right for us to do.” 

It is no new thing for the Senate 
suffrage committee to grant hear- 
ings to suffragists, and not much can 
be deduced from the fact that repre- 
sentatives both of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association and of 
the Congressional Union appeared 
before the committee on December 
15 and 16. But it is surely worthy of 
note that the Judiciary Committee 
of the House not only granted a 
hearing to both associations, but that 
the members of the committee spent 
so much time in questioning and 
cross-examining the speakers who 
appeared for the Congressional 
Union and the voting women that 
the hearing was not concluded in 
the time set for it. Every ef- 
fort was made by members of the 
committee to draw from Miss Jol- 
liffe, Mrs. Field, Miss Helen Todd 
and Miss Alice Paul all possible in- 
formation concerning the sources and 
amount of their funds, their force of 
workers, their expenditures, and 
especially their future policy under 
all emergencies. 

A Presidential election is due in 
1916. No one imagines that the 
four million women who are entitled 
to vote will all stand together or will 
vote as the Congressional Union di- 
rects. But if the movement of the 
women voters goes on as it has begun, 
gathering strength and momentum 
during all the months that intervene 
between now and November, 1916, 
the vote that will be cast for suffrage 
first, regardless of party ties, will 
be a vote that cannot be thought 
negligible by any political party. In 
view of the anxieties and uncertain- 
ties of the leaders of both great par- 
ties, the Congressional Union consid- 
ers it not unreasonable to believe 
that the embarrassing question of 
woman suffrage will be removed 
from the field of national politics be- 
fore the meeting of the National 
Democratic and Republican Conven- 
tions next summer, and that Sena- 
tors and Representatives will relieve 
themselves of further responsibility 
by passing the amendment and thus 
relegating the’ question .to the state 
legislatures. A. G. P. 
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PEBBLES 


Peace-ships rush in where dreadnoughts 
fear to tread.— Washington Post. 


Russia has placed an order for 3,000,000 
pairs of shoes. It’ll take a lot of steppes 
to wear those out.—New York Tribune. 


Indignant Professor—Quit this quib- 
bling, sir! Who was King Henry VIII? 
Answer “yes” or “no.”—Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


Mudge—Your wife certainly has a will 
of her own. 

Meek—Yes, and I am the sole benefici- 
ary.—Boston Transcript. 


One of the most pathetic sights in the 
world is a highbrow person trying to con- 
ceal his delight in the lowbrow comedy of 
a movie show.—Calgary Eye Opener. 


FRIGHTFULNESS 


Norice—I am ready to grind and serve 
my patrons. Fred Annis, Brookton, N. Y. 
—Ithaca Journal. 


First Senior—I’m going to marry a poor 
girl and settle down. 

Second Senior—Better marry a rich girl 
and settle up.— Yale Record. 


In time some obscure American will 
gain world-wide notoriety by publicly con- 
fessing that he does not know how to make 
peace in Europe.—New York World. 


The German deserter who has been in- 
terned at Ellis Island will not be admitted 
to the United States, which, it seems, has 
no use for Teutonic citizens who are trait- 
ors to Germany.—Boston Transcript. 


“Won’t you take my seat?” said the man 
in the street car as he lifted his hat to the 
pretty girl. ; 

“No, thank you,” she replied. “I’ve been 
skating all the afternoon and I’m tired of 
sitting down.”—Puck. 


The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia holds that a street car conduc- 
tor can’t make passengers “move up front.” 
Which ruling exactly coincides with our 
observation of the facts—New York Even- 
ing Sun. 


German book laying’ bare intrigues be- 
tween Belgium and England before the war 
shows that the scheming Britons enticed 
Germany into laying Belgium waste, so 
that England would have an excuse to en- 
ter the war.— Wall Street Journal. 


FORTUNES OF WAR 

First Recruit—What do you think of 
the major, Bill? 

Second Recruit—’E’s a changeable kind 
o bloke. Last night I says to ’im, “Oo 
goes there?” An’ ’e says, “Friend!”; an’ 
today ’e ’ardly knows me.—Punch. 


Wife—Oh, doctor, I think Henry is much 
better this morning. He took my hand just 
a minute ago and called me his own little 
tootsy wootsy. 

Doctor—The case is more serious than 
I thought. It’s a very bad sign when a 
patient becomes delirious.—St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD NOT PRAY 
A PARODY ON WELL WORN ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
ARGUMENTS 

1. Because a wife’s prayers would either 

nullify or duplicate her husband’s. 

Because praying would distract a 
mother from her natural duty of teaching 
her children to pray. 

3. Because the conditions of a woman’s 
life are such that she can not know what 
it is wise to pray for. She might pray for 
rain when fair weather was needed or for 
fair weather when the crops required rain. 

- Because women already pray indi- 
rectly thru their sons, husbands, and 
brothers.—Alice Duer Miller, in New York 
Tribune. 
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| Annual Sale 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


While the cost of Linen Goods, on account of war condi- 
tions abroad, is of necessity a little higher than a year 
ago, the prices at which we are selling goods to-day are 


not nearly up to present-day 
Ne Sde 


values. 

i From these prices, however, in 
ih at u t ua nll JK ile order that our January Sale 
a ‘aig may be held just as usual, we 
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A 10% DISCOUNT. 


We can do this because we 
were able to abundantly sup- 
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ply ourselves with House- 
keeping Linens of all kinds 
some time ago, before prices 
had materially advanced. Un- 
der this heading are included 
the following :—Napkins, Ta- 
ble Cloths and Fancy Table Linens. Tea Cloths with Nap- 
kins to match. Breakfast Tray Sets, Scarfs and Luncheon 
Sets, Doylies, etc. 
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The customary 10% reduction will also be made on all 
the goods in the following departments : 









Bed Coverings 
Foreign and Domestic Lingerie 


Ladies’ Hosiery and Underwear 
Children’s Wear 


Booklet illustrating the various lines of goods 
included in this sale mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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The Independent as a Weekly Periodical Acceptable to Students 


Since all teaching must have some definite relationship to life and since it is evident 
that a good weekly periodical will be a most valuable aid in transferring the interests 
awakened in the teaching of English to the interests of mature life, it is necessary to 
consider what periodical shall be used. The daily paper, however excellent it may be, in- 
cludes a mass of hastily prepared material, much of which is purely ephemeral and much 
of which is all too often undesirable for consideration in the school classroom. It contains = 
little or nothing of purely literary value, The smallness of type, the quality of paper used, = 
and the necessary economy of space, forbidding much artistic effect, do not make the read- 
ing attractive to the eye. Many excellent magazines deal largely with fiction, and thus fail 
to connect with the broad currents of present-day creative thought. Other publications 
deal with specific fields of work—with distinct occupations, with religion, philosophy, lit- 
erature or politics, Others give news and comment on current topics of interest, but omit 
articles of genuine literary value. 

Many teachers testify that The Independent is a paper of the highest type. That it meets 
with the approval of students is shown by its wide circulation in schools and colleges 
thruout the country. In the Stuyvesant High School, where the purchase of any periodical 
is purely optional on the part of every student, The Independent is bought weekly by 
nearly one thousand of the students, who say that they prefer it to other publications of 
somewhat similar character. A class section of the senior class, on being asked recently 
if it wished to change from The Independent to another periodical, stated emphatically 
that it preferred to continue the use of The Independent. 

Frepericx Hovx Law, A.M., Pu 
Head of the English Department, Stuyvesant High Sctiool, 
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VERSE—AND SOME POETRY 

That vivid young pagan Rupert 
Brooke, who wrote superbly of the war, 
and died, has been twice discussed in 
The Independent recently, on November 
1 and December 6, 1915, and his Col- 
lected Poems need little mention here. 
Barring the five sonnets, “1914,” of 
which the best two have been quoted in 
these pages, his work is a curious jum- 
ble of moody fragments. Some of it is 
grotesque, much of it intensely cynical, 
some exquisite in its accurate render- 
ing of a phase of passion or passion- 
lessness. Brooke piles up adjectives in 
a splendid Elizabethan fashion; his 
phrases fairly stab; he handles rhythm 
with a delicate ear for variety. His 
war sonnets are thoroly of a piece, in 
thought, with his less enduring work, 
but they cap it all: they express richly 
the supreme reaches of his philosophy. 

Such is not the case, one hopes, with 
Alfred Noyes. His utterances on the 
war—like most of the poems in The 
Lord of Misrule, are pretty poor stuff. 
“Thrice Armed” is vigorous, if not un- 
usual, but a number of other poems 
on England’s crisis are either frankly 
pedestrian or vaguely compounded of 
valiant words, scrappy historical allu- 
sions, and a rather nebulous religion. 
And in writing of “Canada, Canada, 
clear-souled Canada,” he descends to 
shabby doggerel. 

Mr. Noyes has always leaned heavily 
on his allusions and made large use of 
atmospheric proper names—vide Sher- 
wood, Old Japan, the Mermaid Tavern 
—and in this collection he has occa- 
sionally carried the trick so far that 
he quite outruns the reader’s interest 
or comprehension. It is good to write 
colorful ear-filling things that read 
aloud to perfection, but there is small 
virtue in throwing two or three ro- 
mantic-sounding proper names _ to- 
gether, turning them over half a dozen 
times in a lilting measure, and leaving 
it to the reader to extract an idea from 
the product. 

Furthermore, Mr. Noyes is trying 
out so many kinds of uninteresting 
verse forms that he is in some danger 
of losing that prevailing singing qual- 
ity which for most readers has been his 
greatest appeal. But there is now and 
then—as always in his work—a clear 
lyric note, or a gorgeous patch of color, 
or a fine moral strain. The title poem, 
tho a little silly in its confusion of 
concepts, is as buoyant and genial as 
Mr. Noyes should be. But after his 
“Collected Poems” the volume is un- 
mistakably anti-climax. 

It is a relief to turn to the American 
poets, who have no obligation to versify 
Lord Derby. A scant word or two is all 
that Sara Teasdale has to give to the 
war in Rivers to the Sea. A loosely or- 
ganized sequence of direct and simple 
love lyrics is the foundation of the col- 
lection. They are penetrating and musi- 
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cal. Miss Teasdale sets much of her 
verse in a New York background, and 
the unaffected use she makes of the city 
is—to a New Yorker at least—charm- 
ing. But her prevailing theme is the 
heart of a w , and it is for the 
delicacy of her portrayal of a woman’s 
moods, together with the rapid limpid 
verse in which she is at her best, that 
the book is chiefly to be welcomed. 

The love episode of which she writes 
was incomplete. But George Herbert 
Palmer has “reluctantly,” thirteen 
years after his wife’s death, published 
a group of poems which Alice Freeman 
Palmer wrote during the late years of 
her life, forming together A Marriage 
Cycle. Those who read Mr. Palmer’s 
biography of his wife will need no testi- 
mony as to the spirit of these poems. 
They are completely informal in ex- 
pression, and many of them have not a 
little lyric charm. 

The rather dignified verse which 
Thomas Walsh has gathered under the 
title of The Pilgrim Kings is almost all 
inspired by Spain and the legends of 
the Church. Mr. Walsh is distinctly not 
of the newer poets; he is reserved, dis- 
interested; his themes, diction, manner 
suggest the last century. There is a 
hint of Longfellow. He writes dramatic 
dialogs in which the Spanish painters 
Greco and Goya appear with much ani- 
mation. He tel!s gracefully the story of 
several quaint little miracles. He rings 
colorful variations on the legend of the 
Magi. Granted his prevailing temper, 
the verses are spirited in description 
and characterization, and not infre- 
quently sonorous. 

The two men who have been asso- 
ciated in the conduct of “The Sun-Dial” 
in the New York Evening Sun, and 
who have together made it distinctive 
among the “colyums” for its excellent 
verse, have published a volume apiece. 
Don Marquis, the editor; calls his book 
Dreams and Dust; Dana Burnet is con- 
tent with Poems. Both books are liber- 
ally flavored with the poetical common- 
places of the day. Don Marquis occa- 
sionally runs up a wordy blind alley. 
Dana Burnet’s worst temptation is to 
be sentimental. But both men write 
smoothly and for the most part melodi- 
ously, and with a good deal of genuine 
emotion. Dana Burnet is perhaps the 
more consistent. He has a_ robust, 
slightly archaic strain which he main- 
tains very successfully, tho one regrets 
that for the most part his comments 
on the war are made in the vocabulary 
and images of the medieval romances. 
In “The Survivor” and “The Build- 
er,” however, he has ‘spoken vividly 
and significantly on two phases of 
the tragedy of war. While he fails to 
strike the note of typical vers de so- 
ciété that Mr. Marquis now and then 
reaches, he can write daintily and light- 
ly of youth and romance, and there is 
a fine rumble of blood and cold steel in 
his Panama poems. One feels that Mr. 


Marquis has perhaps the higher ambi- 
tion and imaginative reach, but Mr. 
Burnet has provided the greater quan- 
tity of good, readable verse. 


Collected Poems, by Rupert Brooke. 
$1.25. The Lord of Misrule, by Alfred Noyes. 
Stokes. $1.60. Rivers to the Sea, by Sara 
Teasdale. Macmillan. $1.25. A Marriage Cycle, 
by Alice Freeman Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.25. The Pilgrim Kings, by Thomas Walsh. 
Macmillan. $1.25. Dreams and Dust, by Don 
Marquis. Harper. $1.20. Poems, by Dana Bur- 
net. Harper. $1.20. 


Lane. 


A NOBLE RECORD 

Miss Lillian Wald has sometimes 
been called “New York’s Most Useful 
Citizen,” and her record of service in 
The House on Henry Street, told un- 
affectedly and without exaggeration, 
would go far to justify such a charac- 
terization. For twenty of the busiest 
years a woman could live, Miss Wald 
has founded, guided and inspired the 
Henry Street Settlement. The system 
of district nursing that began with 
Miss Wald and Miss Mary Brewster 
has grown into a city-wide organiza- 
tion with many branches; the other ac- 
tivities of the settlement have been 
varied as the needs of the people, and 
of incalculable service to the city. The 
book is just what its name implies: the 
history of a house, rather than an auto- 
biography, and one feels, thruout, the 
fine reserve of a nature most generous 
of praise to co-workers but never self- 
centered. We know of no more inspir- 
ing achievement than that of the two 
young nurses who were drawn into 
work among their neighbors in Henry 
street, and who by their efforts have 
transformed so many handicapped chil- 
dren into citizens of a nobler city. New 
York may well be proud of the house 
on Henry street, and of its devoted 
builders. 


The House on Henry Street, by Lillian D. 
Wald. Henry Holt. $2. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


Dr. Lyman Abbott is a public char- 
acter. He came from a well known lit- 
erary family. Jacob Abbott was his 
father and John S. C. Abbott, his uncle. 
He left the practise of law, became a 
minister, began pastoral life in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, was pastor of a 
church in New York City and later 
the successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. He is 
best known, however, as still at the age 
of eighty editor of the Outlook. 

Never elected to any public office, he 
has yet been a leader of public opin- 
ion and much sought for as lecturer 
and orator. There is scarcely any ques- 
tion of popu'ar interest to the decision 
of which he has not given his voice and 
pen. There has been nothing startling 
in his career, but he h&s been so ac- 
tively engaged in all the public move- 
ments of the last fifty years that his 
autobiography, modestly called Remi- 
niscences, could not but be instructive 
and interesting. 
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We have here the record of an intel- 
lect, working with all facility, and with 
the passion of a teacher, applied pri- 
marily to high questions of religion and 
then to the moral bearings of politics 
and philanthropy. The volume tells, 
without egotism but frankly, what he 
has felt and what he has done. He re- 
calls old conflicts and successes and at 
the end he rejoices to find: thought 
freer, the country and the world better. 
His theology has developed on more and 
more liberal lines, he tells us. He early 
gave up the sterner teachings of Jona- 
than Edwards, then the stricter view 
of inspiration, and has defended those 
who denied the virgin birth. He defines 


his position as that of mediating be- | 
tween the rationalist and the mystic in | 


theism and as an admirer of Eucken. 
He believes that God is not reached by 
reason, but by the experience of God 
in the soul. The dependence on reason 
would be the destruction of faith. 

The volume will be welcomed not only 
by the numerous admirers of the au- 
thor, but by all who are interested in 
the development of American thought 
and life during the long period it 
covers. 


Reminiscences, by Lyman Abbott. Houghton, 
Miffiin. $38.50. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 





Can you feel that way about your letters? Do they impress a 
busy man at a glance as worth reading? Before you sign the 
next one think it over. The apparent importance of your let- 


ters is what gets them read, and unread letters bring no orders. 


To make your letters look their importance, use a striking letterhead- 
ing on good, substantial Construction Bond. It has the feel and 
crackle of true quality; it invites confidence. Also, you will secure. 
a well executed letterheading when you use Construction Bond. 
Only the best equipped and most competent manufacturing stationers 
can offer it. 





Near you—and in the 200 principal cities of North America—there are 
responsible printers and lithographers who buy Construction Bond 
direct from us in large quantities and carry itin stock. The result for 
you is always prompt service on stationery of manifest quality and 
character. Unusual value is assured by our large volume and econom- 
ical, direct method of distribution. 


For Stationery Above the Average 


° You ought to know the names of those con- 
Spec Z ify cerns in your locality who produce fine station- 
CONSTRUCTION 


Alfred A. Knopf’s publication of 
Russian books goes forward auspici- 
ously in the three just issued, and a 
word should first be said for their 
good plain blue covers. The promised 
cheaper edition of Prince Kropotkin’s 
Ideals and Realities in Russian Litera- 
ture puts within general reach a crit- 
icism of Russian authors more val- 
uable for reference than can be our 
outside analysis. The translation of 
Taras Bulba, Gogol’s powerful story 


ery on Construction Bond. Ask us now, and 
receive free our collection of noteworthy spec- 


imen letterheads. They may help you improve 
of the Cossacks of the Ukraine, writ- your own. Our three leaflets on the use of 


ten with the simplicity and reality of sales letters may contain an idea you could 
a legend, has been thoroly revised by use. We send them free. Please write on 
Miss Hapgood and notes and introduc- your business stationery. 


tion added. The Precipice, now first W. E W, roe ke Co 


translated into English, is the last of aie , 
Ivan Goncharov’s three great novels. Sales Office: 1014S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
It pictures with both sympathy and 
blame the restless and aimless, because 
many aimed, youth of new Russia, and, 
with more charm and more convincing- 
ly, those remaining of the old regime. 
It shows what is not so common in 
Russian literature, a happy normal 
home in a setting of beautiful scenery. 
As a study of Russian life and views 
it is enlightening, and its simple, easy 
style gives “atmosphere,” a softening 
quality in which the masters of Rus- 
sian fiction often seem lacking. 


Ideals and Realities of Russian Literature, by 
Prince Kropotkin. $1.50. Tarag Bulba, by N. 
V. Gogol. $1.25. The gvaeapiee, by Ivan Gon- 
charov. $1.85. A. A. Knopf. 














SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in » form struc 
ture, and writing of the 14 -Stery taught by Dr. 4. 


HOW TO USE THE || @izsistis eas 
INDEPENDENT IN || Sec. 7 208t cokitieroionnctscvoor 
THE TEACHING 

OF ENGLISH Ase 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies, 


We have opened a show room for display of 
dinner table decoration. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 








This brochure prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Head of the Eng- 
= a oe of the Stuyvesant 

va School, where nearly FIVE 
THOUSAND boys attend, is of 
special help to teachers of Oral Com- 
position, Supplementary Reading, 
Public Speaking, Rhetoric, Journal- 
ism, Extempore Speaking and Oral 
Expression. It is free. Sending for 
it will not place you under any ob- 
ligation. Address W. W. Ferrin, 119 
West 4oth St., New York. 


RACIAL AND SOCIAL DANGERS 


The Great War has driven home to 
thinking people the stern necessity of 
preserving and increasing the virility 
of the race in the face of the advanc- 
ing luxuries of civilization as well as 
the national danger of social disorder 
and ineffectiveness. It is significant of 
the times that Charles B. Towns, in his 
instructive volume on Habits That 
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well? 





$1,009.31 


1s the name of a new book bv the author of “'200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen,"’ the most popular poultry book ever printed. Side- 
Line Poultry Keeping’’ deals with the business s:de of poul.ry 
keeping as the other dealt with egg production. It telis how to 
make poultry keeping pav. It describesthe methods by which 
F. H. Duniap+ f West Salisbury, N. H., makes over $1,000 a year 
from eggs, devoting not over two hours a day to his hens Not 
a detail left out. The book tells how to make a start, what 
breeds pav, how, when and where to buy a farm, how to make 
a living from the first, describes the most wonderful brooding 
system in the world, tells how to build the most economical 
poultry houses and trap nests, how to feed for best results, 
describes a feed that can be made tor 15 cents a bushel and 1s 


244 Hodgkins Block, 





quotations ‘from the commission men there - Mr 
with twenty bens 
this is all on the side. Mr 
home, purchased a horse and carriage. sent three boys to school and 
college besides saving something for a rainy day. Can others do equally 
“Sure thing ¢ 
of their shoes faster than they do the seat of their chair. 

Mr Dunlap s success and his methods is told in the book, 
Poultry Keeping 
blood tingling and make one resolve to get next to the $600,000,000 
spent in the United States each year tor poultry and eggs 


$13,400.31 on the Side 


Mr. F. H. Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. H., in twenty five vears cleared 
$13,400.31 trom hens 
Mr. Dunlap is emploved ten hours a day in.a store and all the time he 
has to put in with his hens is what he can get morning, noon and night. 
This $13,400.31 was al! made on the side. 
prices for what he has to sell. 


This is a remarkable record, when it is known that 


Nor does Mr. Dunlap get fancy 
He ships to Boston, and takes current 
Dunlap began in 1887 
In 1910 bis poultry profits figured out $1,188.0S—and 
Dunlap ¢ heng have bought him a beautitu! 


says Mr Duntap, “It they will wear out the soles 
The story ot 
* Side Line 


and it is only one out of a score of things to set the 


R. A. Richardson of Haverhill. Mass., a shoe cutter, made his hens pay him $1,009.31 In 1910 and 
kept working at the bench at the same time. 


How he did it is toid mn “*Side-Line Poultry Keeping. 


“SIDE-LINE POULTRY KEEPING” 


without a peer for producing eggs, how to make money with 
pigeons, ducks and market gardening, how to buy and sell to 
advantage, how to pick out the laving hens, how to put down 
eggs so that they will keep a vear, etc. 

Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the 
side. and indispensable to the man who is looking forward to 
the free, independent, healthful life of the poultry farm. 
Ninety-six pages; illustrated. Price 50 Cents, or with the 
American Poultry Advocate one year 75 cents, two vears’ sub- 
scription and book for $1.00, or given as a premium for two 
yearly subscriptions at 50 centseach. Our paper is handsomely 
illustrated, 44 to 124 pages, 50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 
10 cents. Sample free. Catalogue of poultry books free, 


American Poultry Advocate 


Syracuse, New York 

















STRICTLY 





C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FURS 








RELIABLE 

















Annual Discount Sale 


We are offering our entire stock of 
manufactured Furs at discounts from 


10% to 25% 


126 West 42nd Street 
~). New York City i* 














» BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 


Twin Screw 


S. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. ““GUTANA" and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For full information apply to 
Quebec 8.8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 


Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway. N Y 


Sails alternate 


Or Anv Ticket Agent. 








Pocono Manor 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
(Pocono Summit Station, 0. L. & W. R. R.) 

That belated vacation,—take it 
among the hills and streams at 
Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest, 
—try a fortnight in retreat, on 
that 8o00o-acre tract, with the 
“Quackers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, 
tennis and garage; no bar or 
dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 




















Handicap, considers the questions in- 
volved in addiction to morphine, alco- 
hol and tobacco, more especially from 
the standpoint of their effects upon so- 
ciety and the race than from the moral 
point of view. In fact, the moral aspects 
are discussed largely in their relation 
to physical and social results. The au- 
thor has been engaged for many years 
in the study and treatment of the vic- 
tims, especially of drug taking, and 
speaks with much authority and con- 
viction about the prevalence, causes, re- 
sults and methods of curing this per- 
nicious habit. He is utterly opposed to 
the ordinary sanitarium treatment of 
drug cases, because the very conditions 
under which the cure is sought militate 
against the desired result. He lays spe- 
cial emphasis on both the psychological 
and neurological effects of the disease 
and the social motives essential to a re- 
covery of normal physical health. Mr. 
Towns extends his discussion also to the 
alcoholic and narcotic habits, and points 
out their deteriorating effects upon the 
race, and the preventive and curative 
measures that ought to be and have 
been partially undertaken. The impor- 
tance of the subject is indicated by his 
statement that the United States has 
more victims of the drug habit than it 
has of tuberculosis. The book is fear- 
less, judicious, convincing and practi- 
cal. 

Habits that Handicap, the Menace of Opium, 


Alcohol and Tobacco, and the Remedy, .by 
Charles B. Towns. Century. $1.20. 


THE WOMEN’S PEACE CONGRESS 
The modest, restrained accounts of the 
Women at the Hague, written by the dele- 
gates, Jane Addams, Emily J. Balch and 
Alice Hamilton, show the congress for pre- 
cisely what it was, no vainglorious attempt 
to rearrange the world, but a sober effort 
to do any little that it might be possible 
to do toward solving the world’s fearful 
problem. Especially interesting is the chap- 
ter At the War Capitals. 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 


WOULD YOU WRITE A PLAY? 

Most literary persons who have not writ- 
ten a play intend to do so. But play pro- 
ducers are finicky. They risk large sums 
in production, which makes them harder 
to please than editors. Writing and Selling 
a Play, by Fanny Cannon, critically writ- 
ten, from a full knowledge of the inside of 
the theatre, and play construction, and 
from experience both as an actress and 
stage-director with its admirable bibliog- 
raphy, is a safe and sure guide for the 
novice. 

Holt. $1.50. 


NON-POLITICAL FEMINISM 
The growth of Feminism in Germany 
and Scandinavia has taken a markedly 
different course from the similar move- 
ment in England and America. In many 
respects it is more radical, tho distinctly 
less_ political in its aims. Katherine 
Anthony, in Feminism in Germany and 
Scandinavia, presents an interesting ac- 
count of the movement, especially toward 
Mutterschutz (maternity protection) ; and 
the emphasis put upon distinctively feminine 
reforms, on dress among others. 
Holt. $1.25 


THE PEW LECTURES THE PULPIT 

For the first time since the establish- 
ment of the lectureship, more than forty 
years ago, the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
on Preaching delivered at the Yale School 
of Religion, were given last winter by a 
layman. Mr. George Wharton Pepper 
speaks as A Voice from the Crowd, and 
his clear thinking and reverent attitude 
are made more effective by his forceful 
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and piquant style. His constructive criti- 
cism is keen and wholesome. His chapters 
on teaching and unity are thought pro- 
voking, but hardly adequate. 


Yale University Press. $1.50. 


THE LARGER VIEW OF INSPIRATION 
George Preston Mains is performing a 
splendid service in pointing the way for 
orthodoxy to accept without spiritual dis- 
turbance modern views of the Bible and 
religion. His volume on Divine Inspira- 
tion is most reverent in spirit, clear in 


thought, and fully justified by biblical 
scholarship; a book for both laymen and 
clergy. 

Doran. $1. 


TOO LITTLE ROMANCE 
The history and descriptions recorded 
by Gov. L. Bradford Prince in his Span- 
ish Mission Churches of New Mevzico con- 
sist too largely of compilations and unim- 
portant materials and lack the _pictur- 
esqueness of appropriate style. A large 
number of illustrations are presented, but 
like the text they fail to give the thrill of 
romance which one expects from the story 

of these fading ruins. 
Cedar Rapids: Torch Press. $1.50. 


ADMONITIONS TO COLLEGE MEN 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the importance of religion for college men 
and of college men for religion. Variety 
of appeal is no doubt desirable, and the 
sermons by Rev. Martyn Summerbell, 
D.D., in Faith for the College Man, will 
attract by their briskness and sturdiness 
of expression. They would have been more 
effective if the author had been less an- 
tagonistic to some phases of modern 
thought. 
Dayton, Ohio: Christian Publishing Co. $1. 


NEW PENOLOGY 
The Story of Canada Blackie, edited by 
Anne P. L. Field, is told in a series of ex- 
traordinary letters from one of the most 
desperate criminals of New York state. 
These letters show the possible power of 
sympathy and trust to transform an enemy 
of society into a loyal and trusted friend 
of the authorities, and suggest the reasons 
for Mr. Osborne’s remarkable success in 
evoking sentiments of honor and respecta- 
bility among convicts. 
Dutton. $1. 


A GREAT GIRONDIN 
Brissot de Warville, by Dr. Eloise El- 
lery, is the only adequate biography in 
existence of the chief of the Girondin 
party in the French Revolution. Brissot’s 
eareer is of great interest, as he was one 
of the most versatile men of his epoch: 
dilettante philosopher, champion of negro 
emancipation, student of the young Amer- 
jean republic and admirer of its institu- 
tions, successful political theorist and un- 
successful practical statesman. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75. 


WAGNER AS A DRAMATIST 
To prove that Wagner was first of all 
a dramatist, without in any sense depre- 
ciating his position as a composer, is the 
theme of the brilliant author of ‘“Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century,” Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, in The Wag- 
nerian Drama. Music, he maintains, was to 
Wagner, even in wonderful operatic scores, 
merely a means to the end—dramatic ef- 
fect ; and the perfect drama was that which 
employed to, the full the true functions of 
word, tone and gesture. 
Lane. $1.35. 


REASON AND FAITH SAY ‘‘NO’’ 


In seeking to answer for himself and 
others the question Js Death the End? 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, while holding 
steadfastly to the results of modern science 
and declaring the entire lack of proof from 
psychical research, contends for the rea- 
sonableness of the immortal life as an ex- 
tension of individual existence beyond 
present limitations and death. Belief in the 
future life is dependent, after all, upon 
one’s conception of God and the human 
soul, 

Putnam. $1.50. 





—and every claim is based on what 
thousands of doctors have written 


The claims for Sanatogen are based, not on what we might like to 
say of it—not on the findings of a few investigators seeking to make a 
good case for Sanatogen—but on the facts that have been found and 
recorded by over 21,000 physicians 
durmg the eighteer years that Sana- 
togen has been used as a strength- 
giving food-tonic. 



































One doctor, or even twenty doc- 
tors, might make a mistake in say- 
ing that Sanatogen does this or that 
—but when twenty-one thousand, 
over their own signatures, state 
their confidence in Sanatogen, there 
surely can be no chance of a mis- 
take. Thus, when physicians by the . 
thousands record their observations 
of Sanatogen’s beneficial effects— 
how it builds up the blood, helps 
digestion, promotes 
strength and vital- 
ity, thereby giving 
better health to the 
weak and run- 
down—we have a 
right to tell and you 
have a right to 
know about it. 





Sir Charles Cameron, 
Public Analyst, City 
of Dublin, writes: 
““Sanatogen is of the 
highest nutritive 
value. Itis an excel- 
lent nerve food.’’ 
The Czar of Russia's 
Private Physician: 
Dr. Ferchmin: “My 
daughter who was very 
nervous and anaemic, 
has been greatly bene- 
fited by the prolonged 
use of Sanatogen. Her 
appetite improved, her 
weight increased, and 
the color of her skin 


And thus you are 
safe in placing full 
confidence in Sana- 











togen. became healthier.’’ 
Grand Prize, ° 

International Sanatogen is sold by good 
Congress of druggists everywhere, in 
Medicine, 


London, 1913. 3 sizes, from $1.00 up. 





SA NA TOG E ae 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 


for “The Art of Living,” a charming little booklet by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet-author, 
touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for contentment 
and better health. The book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write Tue BAVER CHEMICAL 
Co., 26R Irving Pl, New York. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


___ Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company ofa similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.00 






Received premiums thereon to the extent Of... ....cccccccccccccscccccccccececes 7,324,890.99 
ka ces pinnelees 6605-000 4N bee SSC se dteeere oe weeens 143,820,874.99 
ee ee Gr A 0 ocn 000500 bones asessesecnonecessebne 90,801,110.00 
es en ee es Oa ont ones ph enaneteenttsledaereswatodbawe's 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at present time.......... ccsccccccccececs 6,989,660.00 


Interest paid om certificates QMOURtS £0. ......0000 ccccccceccccvcccccccccces ° 28,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, tke assets of the company amounted ee 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the year 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to be red d, in ac 
pon viii A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

NE S ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 





dance with the 





Vice-Pres. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleeker St, N. Y. 
129th Semi-Annual Dividend 
December 14, 1915. 
The Trustees of this Institution 
have declared interest (by the 
rules entitled thereto) at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT per annum on all 
sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 31st inst. 
—— on or after January 17th, 
1916. 








Deposits made on or before Jan- 
uary 10, 1916, will draw interest 
from January 1, 1916. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Sec’y. 
ARTHUR STILES, Asst. Sec’y. 














GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1915. 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the 
ER CENT. 


8. E. Cor. 


rate of FOUR P. 
much of every account as shall not exceed 
$1,000; ard at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much 
of every account as shall exceed $1,000 pay- 
able on and after JAN. 17, 1916. 

Deposits made on or before JAN. 10 will 
draw interest from Jan. 1, 1916. 


yf erste, President. 


+ Der annum on 80 


CHAR M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
BRANCIS Mt A] R., } Secretaries. 











a 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend 
for the six months ending Dec. 31st, 1915, 
at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from $5 to $3,000 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable 
on and after January 17th, 1916, 


Deposits made on or before Jan. roth 
will draw interest from January 1st, 1916. 


H. E. TENER, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 





—-_— 




















D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Direc- 
yA of this Corporation, payable January 1, 1916, 
referred stockholders of record December 24, 

1918, Checks will be mailed. 

wi INFIELD 8. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 66. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable January 15, 1916, at the office of the 
Oompany, 181 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business De- 
cember 28, 1915. The Transfer books will be 
closed from December 23, 1915 until January 15, 
1916. JOHN W. DAMON, Asst. Treas. 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, on on all accounts 
entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 

or after January 15, 1916. 

* Sepeatin made on or before January 10, 1916, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1916. 

‘WILLIAM J. COOMBS, ‘President. 
WLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 





The 
Market 


Place 


ENGLAND AND AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 


The British Government has asked 
for, and is about to have, authority to 
purchase or borrow American securi- 
ties held and owned in England, and to 
use them in meeting the great and 
growing British obligations here. It is 
the intention of the Government to use 
these securities as collateral for loans 
from our bankers, but authority to sell 
them is to be given. Holders not ready 
to sell, but willing to loan such securi- 
ties, are invited to deposit them with 
the Government for two years, but au- 
thority to sell them, if necessity should 
require this, is to be granted, the own- 
er to receive 2% per cent in addition 
to the current price in this country. 
For the purchase of such securities, 
five years 5 per cent Exchequer bonds 
are to be issued. These will be for sale 
at par, and investors may pay for them 
with American securities or cash. 

Sir George Paish, an eminent finan- 
cial authority who has at times repre- 
sented the Government, publishes a 
statement which shows what the need 
is and will be. Great Britain, he says, 
must provide for an American export 
excess or credit balance of about $1,- 
350,000,000 for the year 1915. This 
practically has been, or will be, done 
with $400,000,000 of gold, $400,000- 
000 from the Anglo-French loan, and 
the sale of $500,000,000 in securities. 
He does not mean to say, of course, 
that a complete settlement has been 
made. Gold is still coming, and the sale 
of our securities has been going on for 
a long time. It will be recalled that two 
warships brought $65,000,000 worth of 
them. Turning to the coming year, he 
predicts that the net balance will prob- 
ably be even $2,000,000,000. For the 
payment of so great a sum Great Brit- 
ain must mobilize her American securi- 
ties. 

No one knows how many of these 
there are in that country. Chancellor 
McKenna said in the House of Com- 
mons that his estimate, for American 
and Canadian issues, was “anywhere 
from $1,500,000,000 to $4,000,000,- 
000.” The Loree committee, last June, 
found $2,576,000,000 of American 
railroad securities in Europe. Indus- 
trials were not included. For a long 
time the sales here for foreign account 
have been noticeable. Some think that 
$900,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 of the 
British holdings have been marketed, 
and that there may be $1,500,000,000 
remaining. Large amounts of our best 











st SAVINGS INSTITUTION 












Bi ~y ithe 1916. 
january 
W. EL Bose, Seety. 








AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend, 
New York, December 14, 1915. 
The Board of Directors “pave this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2% from the current 
earnings for the quarter ending September 30, 
1915, payable December 31, 1915, to stockholders 
of record ember 24, 1915. 
HENRY C. KNOX, 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, December 14, 1915. 
The Board of Directors ‘have -_ day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current 
earnings for the quarter ending September 30, 
1915, payable December 31, 1915, to stockholders 
of record December 24, 1915. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 15, 1915. 

A Dividend of One and One-quarter per cent. 
(14%) on the capital stock of this Company has 
been declared payable February 1, 1916, at the 
office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 5, 1916. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
stockholders c this Company, which will be held 
January 26, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3 = -— January 5, 1916, 
at 10 a. m. January 27, 1916. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITDR, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Meriden, Conn., December 15, 1915. 
Coupons No. 26, of the Debenture Bonds of this 
Company, due January 1, 1916, will be paid on 
and Otter that date on presentation at the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, 128 b gg mee ged 
York City. GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secre 


The Electric Storage Battery a 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 

Philadelphia, December 15th, oh 

The Directors have declared a dividend of One 

Per Cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 

Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 

payable January 3rd, 1916, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business on ember 21st, 

1915. wire s will be mailed. 

ALTER G., HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and Electric Corporation 


FIRST PREFERRED STOOK DIVIDEND 

Deeember 2, 1915. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
dividend of three per cent. (3%) on the First Pre- 
ferred stock of the Corporation, payable December 
830, 1915, to stockholders of record December 20, 
1915, the same being out of the surplus earnings 
of the Corporation and in respect of the dividend 
accruing on said First Preferred stock to October 

1, 1914. J. PRITCHARD, Treasurer. 


ELECTION NOTICES 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANE 
New York, December 11, 1915. 
An election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking house, No. 680 Broadway, 
New York, on Tuesday, January “* 1916. 
Polls open from 2 to 30 *clock p. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORE 


Secretary. 








and reopened 




















December 7, 1915. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this 
Bank for the election of Directors for the ensuing 
ear will be held at the Banking House, 257 
roadway, on Tuesday, January 11, 1916, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 12.30 p. m. 
F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier. 




















| Efficient Living 
is the name of a wonderful book just off 
the press. Every red-blooded man, from 
sixteen to sixty, needs this book as it 
will make him of more value to him- 
self, his firm, his family and his com- 
munity. 
Write W. W. Ferrin, 119 W. 4oth 


St., New York, and learn how you can 
get this book free of all charge. 
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bonds and stocks are tied up over there 
in estates or held by trustees. Many are 
in the possession of insurance compa- 
nies. Chancellor McKenna said insur- 7 
ance and trust companies that were 
large holders fully approved his plan. 
Probably there will be a satisfactory 
response to the British Government’s 
appeal or offer. Large quantities will 
be sold to the Treasury and other large 
amounts loaned. Trustees will be re- 
lieved of impediments by legislation. " 
Canadian securities are included in the : 
project, but there is a promise that the z 
purchases and subsequent sales will not : 
be sufficient to transfer control of 
Canadian railways to the United The most successful of all the new magazines 
States. 
While our people cannnot reasonably Don’t Be a Social Back Number=— 
object to = proposition designed to If you are out of step with the whirli f f 
posta cai whirling progress of our time; if yo 
po pace nang for gr Se are removed from its magnetic influences; if, despite your youth, oe 
of our produc ere 1s a quite natura are becoming an old fogey; or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an 
inquiry as to the effect upon our secur- old bore; if your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
ities market, if there should be large read Vanity Fair. and presto! you will be nimble-witted and agile- 
sales. Chancellor McKenna said that minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life of the grill-room—sun- 
depression of this market would be shine in the home. 
avoided. It would not serve the British Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
purpose. Why should our people and ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 
our financiers regard with apprehen- Don't settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving. moving on all 
sion the sale here of these American om ee a —s ate oven suattns on twelve—and you might just as 
railroad securities, if the sales are wise- fied to take everybody else's dust. Hop we and take ryt ye Oa — 
ly conducted? For three or four and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair's band-wagon. 
months past great traffic and large in- Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 
creases of earnings on congested lines THE STAGE: FFirst-night and behind-the-scenes  E88AY8 AND REVIEWS: By intellectually stim- 
have added financial strength to our ERE OFERA AND MUSIO! “Stories and portraits  PagID AND LONDON.” The test divert 
railway system and warranted rising SS ee Can nara, condense and aa from the European capitals. oe 
prices for railroad shares. Sales by the {hy — +cat a oem ae 
British Government, thru competent HUMOR: The most original and amusing works of pasenees: From Paris, London and New York 
if sales must be made, ought PEOPLES “Setting cori unusual portraits of celebri. DOGS AND MOTORS: Photogvarhs of 
agents, lt sa u ’ ties who help make New York a brilliant, fascinating bred dogs and the best built soul Gah dante 
not to cause a decline. metry. rounds vated =e and timely discussion ot them. 
-4 n nora! of golf, tennis, : n index e oO wi 
THE CROPS ame ne a polo and by yh and sell and 8 shopping ofler tht is on. Soe 
ert men and women. 
We had from Washington last week We Promise You, Solemn! 
: 7 \ 4 
the final estimate of this year’s crops, that Vanity Fair is not just one more cussions. We shall publish no dreary 
the Department of Agriculture’s re- pay ee ee © now megesine of serial stories. No diaries of travel. 
view of the fiscal year, and the first NEW KIND OF MAGAZINE. It's an No gloom. Ne propio aredness. 
report about the sowing of winter So par gar cng No articles on tariff, or irriga-_ Po 
wheat that will be harvested in 1916. girls’ heads on its covers. We ane go- lend, oo “ae aber ae 4 &y 
Because a large part of the enormous ing to spare you the agony of sex dis- _ sub ect. CO te & 
billion-bushel crop is in hand, and also Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! OS 
for the reason that the weather was You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 for a i oy 
unfavorable at seeding time, the win- theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, for = oss 
$1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket and less than the oe Se eu 
ter wheat acreage has been reduced cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with i os. - 
by 11% per cent. Therefore it is ex- it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of soos 
pected that next year’s crop of winter. ae ee SESS 
sown wheat will be about 540,000,000 4 
bushels. This year’s was 655,045,000. eae 
The final estimates for the present ff 
year show a few changes. To the great ra 
crop of wheat 9,000,000 bushels have f 
been added, 35,000,000 have been r ff ff 
taken from the yield of corn, and J f= 
there are 7,000,000 bushels more of , ¢ 
potatoes. Below are the figures: ra , 
1915 1914 - 
Corn ....... 3,054,535,000 2,672,804,000 
Wheat ...... 1,011,505,000 891,017,000 Watki Gi 
Oe <65 deen 1,340,362,000 1,141,060,000 f Solute ten v. 
Barley ..... 237,000,000 194,953,000 Wm. E. Letfingwell, Pres. 
eee 49,190,000 42,779,000 OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Buckwheat .. 15,769,000 = 16,881,000 | | 4 Mineral Springs “Cure” and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Flaxseed .... 13,845,000 15,559,000 t : , - : 
Rice 28'947.000 23'649.000 ~ a first eneee Sas _ oe the Schott treatment for ee — The a methods, 
eocccece * ’ . , and equipment em t d i i . 
Potatoes ... 433,398,000 462,495,000 yee ne pe Boe ne arg Two. ‘aan Drinking = poy A gt tee ll ee ee ee a 


Tobacco, Ibs.. 1,060,587,000 1,034,679,000 
Cotton, bales. 11,161, 16,134,930 

The value of the principal farm 
crops on December 1, at farm prices, 
was $5,568,773,000. Heretofore the 
total has never exceeded five billions. 
If minor crops, animals and animal 
products be added, the value is about 








THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad 
L4 FE BA Lf S Nauheim, but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING NO. 2 


AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly three times as much as 
any other American Spring known. For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, Anaemia, iseases of the ——— System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, 
Kidney Diseases, and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages ausurpasced in this 
country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oerte! Hill Climbing exercise. Well- 
kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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The Resu 
Of Training 


More money is not the 
only result of training, 
but it is the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feel your new training 
is in your pocketbook — your 
pay envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better 
pay. You cannot GET it unless 
you are qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to 
train in a /ittle of your spare time for 
whatever »osition you mark on the 
attached coupon zow. 


No matter what education you have 
missed ; what you do; how old you are 
or where you liye, you can .win like 
all the rest, thrémgh I. C. S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further Lee ation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 


























| Electric ilgnein Window Trimming 
Blectric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring hottest and Sign Paint’¢ 
| Telephone Expert USTRA ATING | 
MREOUANIOAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 
Mechanica! Drafting BOOKKEEPING 
Shop Practice “phy and Typewrit'g | 
Gas Engines Higher Accounting 
| POIVIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting | 
| Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT. GOOD ENG'H for EV’YONE 
'~|Metal Mining Teachers Course | 
| STATIONARY ENGIN'NG Ragiet, Branches 
| [Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE | 
YJ ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
|_| Building Contractor AGRICULT 
[J Architectural Drafting POULTRY | 
|_jConcrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
| |_] Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING [| Chemistry (ierman 
: Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |~|¥renh 
|JSALESMANSHIP Mot'r BoatRan‘g|_|Italian 
| Name___ 
Present O P 





Street and No 





State. 








| City. — | 
“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
iG THE PHOTOPLAY 


practical course of twenty lessons in ip the 


, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
TH catalogue free. 
Mr. Leeds 


technique AP tue photoplay 
m= Puorortar Acrnon. 26 one 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE ceuece 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
PThe University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to go resident 
_ ee instruc- 

STUDY 4 detailed in. 
formation address 


Mth Year U.ofC. (Din. M.), Chicago, [I] mitenet Tower 





























$10,000,000,000. Secretary Houston’s 
estimate for last year is $9,873,000,- 
000. The area on which our crops were 
grown exceeds that of Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden combined. Altho this 
year’s cotton crop is only 11,161,000 
bales, against last year’s 16,134,930, 
the smaller yield is worth more to the 
growers than the preceding crop that 
broke the record, because the average 
price on December 1 of this year is 
found by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to have been 11.3 cents a pound, 
while it was only 6.8 cents a year ago. 
For this reason the value has risen from 
$525,324,000 in 1914 to $602,393,000 
in 1915. 


EXPORTS AND CONGESTION 
There.are indications that the record 
of exports, and of the excess of ex- 


‘ports over imports, will be broken again 


by the official reports for December. In 
the week that ended with the 11th the 
exports from thirteen ports which rep- 
resent 91 per cent of our foreign trade 
were $98,408,000, with a balance in 
our favor of $60,350,000. Returns 
from all the ports will probably show 
an export total of $100,000,000 for 
that week. The highest figures thus far 
have been, for an entire month (Oc- 
tober), $334,000,000 of exports and a 
credit excess of $186,000,000. It may 
be that this excess for the full calen- 
dar year will be more than $1,900,- 
000,000. 

This remarkable outward movement 
did not relieve the freight congestion 
on the railways and at the ports. Addi- 
tional embargoes were ordered by rail- 
way companies. The Baltimore and 
Ohio refused to take grain for export 
from Baltimore. At that port there 
were 4000 loaded cars, and the eleva- 
tors, with 2,500,000 bushels, were full. 
The same company ordered an embar- 
go on lumber. Embaggoes on flour for 
export were proclaimed by the New 
York Central and the Erie. The New 
Jersey Central refused to take freight 
for coastwise shipment from New 
York, and all commodities sent from 
the Pacific coast for export at that 
point. There were 45,000 loaded cars 
on the Eastern lines or at the termi- 
nals. Port congestion here is due part- 
ly to similar congestion on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 








The following dividends are announced: 

ican Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 

preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent; both payable December 31. 

Broadway Savings Institution, 4 per cent per 
annum, payable on and after January 17, 1916. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
a — on and after January 17, 1916. 

Heath & Co., preferred, quarterly, 1% 
=. a.% payable January 1, 1916 

Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent per an- 
num, payable on and after January 17, 1916. 

New York Central Railroad Company, 1% per 
cent, payable February 1, 1916. 

South Brooklyn Savings Institution, 4 per cent 
per annum, payable on and after January 15, 
1916. 

United Fruit Comey, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable January 15, 6. 

The United Gas cal Electric Corporation, first 
preferred, 3 per cent, payable December 30. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalo; (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals ana Club Offers. ‘It's 
Money Saver t. is ee to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of, reliabilit 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


ae 
MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; 
tific matter in prepared 











iggerieat and scien- 
a 351000 words 
minimum, receives our RB. .y consideration for 


BOOK issue. Readings absolutely necessary, 
no charge. 
Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.),°61 Court Street, Boston 





AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Bulletin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 











and preferred, 1 per cent, payable January 3, 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 3% per cent 
per annum, payable on and after January 17, 
1916. 

Bowery Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
num, payable on and after Monday, January 17. 





FOR RENT.—Furnished Dengeiow for the 
season, January to May. Beautifully situated, 
overlooking the Caribbean Sea, on private grounds 
of a winter resident. Address 790 Prospect St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 





Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 oo Ad i 00 ii) 3. i ii 
joo OU ° “ 95 “ Soo" * 
—_ = ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** —~ * 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Now open. 
Apert A, Le Roy, Prop. 




















ROUND 


& 


THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 








ANDIRONS| 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 























im 
L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E.. UNDERWOOD 




















T. B. S., DepauvilleN. Y.—The Postal 
Life was examined some time this year by 
the New York Insurance Department, but 
the report has not yet been made public. 
Until it is, I am unable to answer your 
questions. 


W. A. L., Douglas, Ga.—Your policy is 
in no danger, and it would be unwise to 
let it lapse now. The company is not pros- 
pering in the same degree that many others 
are, but its liabilities are fully secured. 
Surplus earnings have been reduced, thus 
raising the policyholders’ net cost. That 
seems to be the most serious feature. 


A. M. D., Culleoka, Tenn.—At the be- 
ginning of this year the. Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, 
N. C., had assets of $5,520,203; a net 
policy reserve of $4,110,177, and a surplus 
of $570,808, of which $350,000 is its cap- 
ital. That is to say, it has a net surplus 
of $220,808. The company as now consti- 
tuted is a consolidation of several North 
Carolina companies. The management is 
of good character and ability, and the com- 
pany may be classed as rendering average 
service to policyholders. 


T. C. C., Millington, Tenn.—The At- 
lantic Life Insuranee Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., is a good ordinary institution, 
financially and managerially, with $2,639,- 
216 of assets at the beginning of this year 
and a policyholders’ surplus of $428,165. 
The only thing that makes a long es- 
tablished life companmy..a better earner of 
dividends for policyholders is that competi- 
tion with them compels the younger and 
smaller companies to spend a larger pro- 
portion of their premium receipts to secure 
new business. Agents of the latter receive 
larger commissions because their policies 
are harder to séll.. Their general expenses 
are also greater in proportion. 


W. P., Eldred, F¥a.—All your policies 
in the Aetna Life, Equitable Life and Ger- 
mania Life are of the first order. While in 
my judgment the Southern States Life does 
not, in many ways, measure up to the 
standard of what is best in life insurance, 
such information ‘as I can secure respect- 
ing it prompts me to admit that it is safe; 
and as you say you like the policy and want 
to keep it if it is secure, my advice is 
that you do not let it lapse. In regard to 
your policy in the Florida company, to me 
the prospects are not encouraging. Were I 
similarly situated I would get whatever is 
possible and quit. 


J. B. & Son, Hurleyville, N. Y.—The 
mutual principle is the correct one in in- 
surance of all kinds, because its purpose 
is to distribute over all the insured the 
losses incurred by the few. It works ad- 
mirably in life insurance, for the reason 
that death is certain, and the laws govern- 
ing its occurrence can be definitely stated. 
Up to the present, pure mutuality is not 
practicable when applied to fire or casualty 
insurance as a whole. There are a few 
successful mutual fire insurance companies, 
but only because they restrict their opera- 
tions to a limited class of risks, like slow 
burning, thoroly constructed and protected 
mills. Even they are hard hit at times, as 
at Salem, Mass., a year or so ago. The 
two mutual companies you name are 
good and have been successful. They may 
continue so, provided they are not involved 
in a conflagration somewhere. Policyholders 
are liable for all the debts of a mutual com- 
aon particularly incurred and unpaid 
osses. 













You,Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the “ACOUS- 


TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photoappears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatourrisk,toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1916 Acousticon 


wthin “RE oa icthas 


need to dois to write sa’ that you are deaf 
mx the “‘ACOUSTICO. The trial willnot 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! eee eee atrial 
The **ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter tt you have tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the “ ACOUSTICON® today” and con: 
vince yourself — you alone to decide. A 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1320 Candier Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


You Can Earn 


, ‘ ; 
yin 


NEW MACHINE 


Many are doing $3,000 a year 
and better with this new 
machine. ou can _ too, 
need no oiperience. 

We teach you PREE in one simple lesson. 
Start right at home. Everywhere there's 
plenty of money and big cash profits waiting 
or ambitious men. 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business all of your own. Requires little 

capital ond grows — .. penn iactorys 
manufacturer, na Tire i 

with Ha: ipment. Let the money 








ywood 

rollin. Auto tires need mending constantly. 

There is your profit. Owners eager to give 

you their business. It means a saving of 

money to them, and big cash 
returns for you, 

JUST MAIL THE COUPON 

For this FREE Book 

A valuable guide to 

and wealth, It 
lete 





wer . 

ives the com- 

emails. + to start. 
Ow succeed, 

Tells all about your O°" 959=seD 


a” Equipment Company 


wor can 
done. Shows the big profit in Po 1007 Capitol Ave. 





this new field. Write for it Indianapolis, Ind. 
today. will a semen: ame 
Get your EE copy. @ lease send me your 


® book 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT a SP 


1007 Capitol Ave, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 
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“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Service to SACKSONVILLE 


One Way Round Trip 
$27.00 - BOSTON - - - $45.00 
$24.40 - NEW YORK - - - $43.30 
$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - 39.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - += $85.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. 
service. 


Best 


Fine steamers. 
Automobiles <arried. Wireless 


Send for particulars 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W.P Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 














A WELLS PROPHECY THAT CAME TRUE 


HOW THE ENGLISH ARMY HAS REALIZED HIS GLOOMY “ANTICIPATIONS” 


HEN H. G. Wells in 1902 
Wes the role of prophet 

and in his volume entitled 
Anticipations tried to forecast the 
future of the world on scientific 
principles, he excited the same popu- 
lar interest that any guess at coming 
events arouses, but there were few 
who took him seriously. Now, how- 
ever, Anticipations makes very in- 
teresting reading. Much of it has al- 
ready come to pass, and we see that 
Wells’s chief mistake lay in putting 
his forecast too far ahead; for in- 


stance, when he says that he is “in- 
clined to believe that very 
probably before 1950 a successful 
aeroplane will have soared and come 
home safe and sound.” 

The chapter on the new forms of 
warfare and the inadequacy of the 
old methods of management and 
training is full of warnings which it 
were well for his country to have 
heeded. This is shown if we compare 
that feeling passage in which he de- 
scribes a future British army set- 
ting out to meet a scientifically or- 


ganized foe with an actual battle on 
the Artois field as seen from the Ger- 
man side. The first column is quoted 
from Anticipations, published thir- 
teen years ago. The second column is 
taken from Kellermann’s picture of 
the battle of Loos, September 22, 
1915, published in the Continental 
Times of Berlin. Bernard Keller- 
mann, one of the most brilliant of 
the younger writers of Germany, is 
well known in America thru his 
novel, The Tunnel, dealing with a 


THE PROPHECY, 1902 

I seem to see, almost as if he were symbolic, the gray old 
general—the general who learned his art of war away in 
the vanished nineteenth century, the altogether too elderly 
general with his epaulettes and decorations, his uniform 
that has still its historical value, his spurs and his sword— 
riding along on his obsolete horse, by the side of his doomed 
column. Above all things he is a gentleman. And the column 
looks at him lovingly with its countless boys’ faces, and the 
boys’ eyes are infinitely trustful, for he has won battles in 
the old time. They will believe in him to the end. They have 
been brought up in their schools to believe in him and his 
class, their mothers have mingled respect for the gentle- 
folk with the simple doctrines of their faith, their first les- 
son on entering the army was the salute. The “smart” hel- 
mets His Majesty, or some such unqualified person, chose 
for them lie hotly on their young brows, and over their 
shoulders slope their obsolete, carelessly-sighted guns. 
Tramp, tramp, they march, doing what they have been told 
to do, incapable of. doing anything they have not been told 
to do, trustful and pitiful, marching «o wounds and disease, 
hunger, hardship, and death. They know nothing of what 
they are going to meet, nothing of what they will have 
to do; religion and the rate-payer and the rights of 
the parent working thru the instrumentality of the best 
club in the world have kept their souls and minds, 
if not untainted, at least only harmlessly veneered with 
the thinnest sham of training or knowledge. Tramp, bee 
they go, boys who will never be men, rejoicing patriotically 
in the nation that has thus sent them forth, badly armed, 
badly clothed, badly led, to be killed in some avoidable 
quarrel by men unseen. And beside them, an absolute 
stranger to them, a stranger even in habits of speech and 
thought, and at any rate to be shot with them fairly and 
squarely, marches the subaltern—the son of the school- 
burking, share-holding class—a slightly taller sort of boy, 
as ill-taught as they are in all that concerns the realities 
of life, ignorant of Bone get food, how to get water, how 
to keep fever down and strength up, ignorant of his prac- 
tical equality with the men beside him, carefully trained 
under a clerical headmaster to use a crib, play cricket 
rather nicely, look all right whatever happens, believe in his 
gentility, and avoid talking “shop.” 

So the gentlemanly ‘old general—the polished drover to 
the shambles—rides, and his doomed column march by, in 
this vision that haunts my mind. 

I cannot foresee what such a force will even attempt to 
do against modern weapons. Nothing can happen but the 
needless and most wasteful and pitiful killing of these 
poor lads, who make up the infantry battalions, the main 
mass of all the European armies of today, whenever they 
come against a sanely organized army. There is nowhere 
they can come in; there is nothing they can do. The scat- 
tered, invisible marksmen with their supporting guns will 
shatter their masses, pick them off individually, cover their 
line of retreat and force them into wholesale surrenders. It 
will be more like herding sheep than actual fighting. Yet 
the bitterest and cruellest things will have to happen, thou- 
sands and thousands of poor boys will be smashed in all 
sorts of dreadful ways and given over to every conceivable 
form of avoidable hardship and painful disease before the 
obvious fact that war is no longer a business for halftrained 
lads in uniform, led by parson-bred sixth-form boys and 
men of pleasure and old men, but an exhaustive demand 
upon very carefully educated adults for the most strenuous 
best that is in them, will get its practical recognition. 
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THE FULFILLMENT, 1915 


They made the essay with absolutely new, absolutely 
antiquated tactics—tactics which are no longer recognized 
in this war. 

It was something really unheard of! Our staff officers 
stood and regarded it—their mouths open in astonishment. 
It was observed, shortly before noon, that the English were 
advancing toward our positions in dense masses, eight lines 
deep in echelon—from Loos. A hail of shells that churned 
up the ground was supposed to smooth the way for the 
storming columns. At the same time, to the east of Loos 
(there is a bit of rising ground there scarcely noticeable 
as you drive over it in a wagon, called Hill 70), we saw 
English artillery come riding up—quite open—in the broad 
of day—under the naked heavens! These batteries carried 
bridge materials with them for the crossing of trenches and 
natural obstacles. The English general we caught describes 
this action as one that was especially “sporting.” There 
can be no doubt about its dashing quality. But there was 
more to come. In the distance, on the level plain, one or two 
oo cavalry regiments were visible—Dragoons of the 

uard. 

Eight lines of infantry? Artillery driving across the 
— Cavalry in the background? It was really unbeliev 
able! It was the plan of a veritable pitched battle from a 
forgotten age, the masterly idea of a senile brain, which 
had come limping along fifty years behind the times! Gen- 
erals in our day grow obsolete as rapidly as inventions and 
sciences. The war has taught us that the blood of nations, 
the incalculably precious blood, is to be entrusted only to 
the freshest, the most elastic, the most gifted of military 
spirits, the very cream of the crop. Those old celebrities of 
theirs, staggering under their orders, should have been con- 
signed to relay stations by the English. 

The English Laps = carried out their attack with a splen- 
did gesture, with admirable bravoure. They were young and 
they bore no orders on their uniforms. They carried out the 
commands of their celebrated and senile authorities, carried 
them out with a blind courage—in this day of mortars, tele- 
phones and machine-guns. As magnificent as was their bear- 
ing, even so pitiful was the collapse of their onslaught. 

Before the eightfold storming columns had been able to 
make ten steps, they came under our combined fire—rifles, 
machine-guns, cannon. The batteries were lying in wait and 
they obeyed the telephone. The English knights and 
baronets had not reckoned with this. Fresh reserves came 
running up and were mown down in the cross-fire of our 
machine-guns. Those riding batteries came to a miserable 
end. They too came within the zone of the machine-guns, 
and our heavy mortars, notified by telephone, got hold of 
them so swiftly and so thoroly, that they were not even 
given time to unlimber. The regiments of cavalry that were 
waiting in the background, ready to come dashing thru, 
got salvoes of the heaviest shells full in their faces and 
drew back without having drawn a blade from the scab- 
bard. That finished the pitched battle. And the attack broke 
to re in front of our wire entanglements. 

prodigious number of their dead lay before our 
trenches. We had made 800 prisoners, among them a colonel, 
four majors, and fifteen officers. At a conservative estimate, 
the losses of the English in this single section of the divi- 
sion, may be fixed in dead and wounded as at least 20,000. 
It was clear that, apart from a small local success, it had 
been a disastrous job for the Britishers. Never before has 
it been so clearly proved that war is not a sport for a 
dozen or two of privileged dilettantes. 





